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Robert Raikes in 1780 gathered boys from the slums of Gloucester, England, to start the first Sunday school. 
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Why Not reach children 
through Weekday 


Religious Education? 


“T am firmly convinced that releasing chil- 
dren from academic instruction in the public 
schools for one hour each week to enable 
the students to receive Christian education, 
which the majority of the students would 
not otherwise receive, is the greatest step the 
community has taken in answer to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency.” 


—Joe H. Glasser, 
Judge, Garfield County, Enid, Oklahoma 


To awaken the interest | of parents and citizens in such a program— 


Distribute copies of “Why Not reach children through 
Weekday Religious Education?” This is a new and 
attractive promotional leaflet. Four cents a copy; $2.50 
a hundred. 


ae To plan | an effective program— 
ie a ES Study available guidance materials, especially— 


“Remember the Weekday to Teach Religion There- 
on”—revised to bring it completely up to date. 
Twenty cents a copy; $15.00 a hundred. 


“Standards for Weekday Church Schools.” Twen- 
ty-five cents a copy. 


Order all three of these leaflets from the Department of Pub- 
lications—Midwest Office, 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ilinois. 


To choose | the best courses— 


Consult the free brochure, “Your Weekday Church School—What 
Is It? What Does It Teach? What Courses Should It Use?” This 
attractive catalog and guide describes the long range project of the 
cooperating Protestant publishing houses to provide weekday teach- 
ing materials usable in community “released time” schools. 


To secure your free copy of this curriculum guide and help for 
your weekday program, write to the 


DEPARTMENT OF WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ 
79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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cr 30th Anniversary 


ITH THIS ISSUE, the Journal completes thirty 

years of service. Frequently we hear from sub- 
scribers who have used the Journal continuously since its 
beginning and some of them still have a copy of every 
issue. “It is the one magazine which I never throw 
away,” is a testimony often made. 

The Journal came into being when three denomina- 
tions, soon joined by two more, merged their religious 
education journals because they felt that the thing they 
were doing could be better done by an interdenomina- 
tional magazine serving all the churches. 

During the years since the founding of the Journal 
several denominations have started independently pub- 
lishing general religious education magazines as well 
as age-level ones, but the demand for the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education has continued. 
For the denominations having no general religious 
education magazine, the Journal serves as “our Journal.” 
For the denominations having them, the Journal is still 
the indispensable channel through which their churches 
receive the report of the best ideas and experiences of 
all the denominations. 

The first Editor of the Journal was W. Edward Raf- 
fety, who served for three years. The editorship was 
then carried by a Board of Editors composed of the Inter- 
national Council staff until 1937. From 1927 to 1931 
the chairman of the Board was Paul H. Vieth (see pic- 
ture), followed by Dr. Percy R. Hayward, who became 
Editor in 1937. In the meantime, Miss Gloria Diener 
(now Mrs. Carl A. Glover) became Editorial Assistant 
in 1928 and later Associate Editor, holding the position 
until 1937. In that year Miss Lillian Williams became 
Editorial Assistant. A little later she was named Assistant 
Editor and in 1943 Managing Editor, which office she 
still holds. Her work with the Journal has thus covered 
more than half of the thirty years of its publication. 

Various persons handled Journal circulation on a 
part-time basis until Miss Marjorie Tolman became Pro- 
motion Assistant in 1943. Since 1946 she has been Cir- 
culation Manager. 

To all who have cooperated during these thirty years 
as writers, subscribers, users, advertisers, critics and pro- 
moters, we express our hearty gratitude. Never has the 
Journal had more friends and supporters than it has to- 
day, as it builds for the future an expanded and improved 
service to all who “do the job” of religious education. 


We Would Like to Declare a Dividend 


OTHING would please the editors more on_ this 

thirtieth anniversary than to be able to declare a 
dividend to all subscribers—a dividend of a better maga- 
zine, with more pages to give a wider coverage, with bet- 
ter pictures and art work, with a better grade of paper, 
and with utmost attention to selection and editing of 
articles. This could be done IF... . 

It is the subscribers themselves who can declare the 
dividend if they want it. It is the subscribers who decide 
how they want us to spend the subscription dollar. 

Most subscribers have little idea of how much of the 


subscription fee has to be used in renewal and collection 
notices, billing, and in processing orders and payments. 

For example, if everyone who now sends payment 
with order failed to do so and had to be billed, and if 
everyone now being billed delayed payment until one 
additional notice had been received, the extra work and 
postage would cost so much that we would have to re- 
duce the Journal from forty pages to thirty-two. See page 
19 for ways you can help cut expenses. 


One of the ways a subscriber can help make the 
Journal a better magazine is by getting new subscrip- 
tions. The most costly part of publishing a magazine is 
getting new subscriptions. The Journal circulation in- 
creased over ten per cent during the last year. We could 
have increased it far more if more subscribers had told 
their friends the nice things about the Journal that many 
of them wrote to us. One new subscriber of a year ago 
sent us forty-six new subscriptions during the year—and 
made many new friendships while doing it. 

Where ate the subscribers to be found? There are 
165,000 churches in the denominations affiliated with 
the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches. If every church took one copy we 
would have five times as many subscriptions as we have 
now. If one-third of them took five or more we would 
have over eight times as many. ‘There are 2,500,000 
church school teachers in the United States alone (many 
of our subscribers are in Canada and countries overseas) . 
If all of them subscribed .. . but let’s be practical—let’s 
aim for 40,000 by the time of the Quadrennial Conven- 
tion of Christian Education next July. 


Virgil E. Foster 


Three men who have participated actively in all the 32 
years of cooperative work carried on by the International 
Council of Religious Education and its succesor, the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National Council of Churches. 
Dr. Walter M. Howlett, left, is Executive Director of the 
Greater New York Coordinating Committee on Released 
Time. Dr. Paul H. Vieth is Horace Bushnell Professor of 
Christian Nurture at the Yale Divinity School. Dr. Arlo A. 
Brown, right, was formerly president of the University of 
Chattanooga and then of Drew Theological Seminary. 
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Meditations on Our Protestant Faith 


Oe Tce Gad 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


God is spirit, and those who 
worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth—John 4:24 
RSV. 


HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, as 

Jesus meets her at the well, is a 
symbol of a great host of people who 
blindly seek after the true God. All 
through the ages people everywhere 
have been trying to find God. Some 
have worshipped him through nature. 
Others have sought him through idols. 
Some have had particular places, 
such as mountains or altars, where 
they thought God dwelt. But Jesus 
said to the woman, “Believe me, the 
hour is coming when neither on this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem will you 
worship the Father. You worship 
what you do not know; we worship 
what we know, for salvation is from 
the Jews. But the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the true worshipers 
will worship the Father in spirit and 
truth, for such the Father seeks to 
worship him.” 

Protestants often feel that Roman 
Catholics, like the woman at the well, 
do not worship God sincerely and 
truly. We often look at the many 
images in Roman Catholic churches 
and indicate that Roman Catholics 
are, to a certain degree, idol wor- 
shippers. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. No image takes the 
place of God. Images are used, as 
are other material objects, as aids to 
worship. They are means to worship 
and not ends in themselves. Some of 
the greatest mystics have been mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If there is one point where Roman 
Catholics and Protestants come close 
together, in spirit and in truth, it is in 
their belief in and worship of God. 

To be sure, they approach him dif- 
ferently. They use different means 
and methods. One approach is much 


more direct than the other. In Pro- 


Dr. Stuber is General Secretary of the 
Japan International Christian ® University 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 
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testantism there is the basic principle 
of the priesthood of all believers. 


As Protestants we have a great ad- 
vantage in this direct approach to 
God. But are we taking full advan- 
tage of it? Are we truly worshipping? 
Are we actually finding him? After 
all, the thing which really matters is 
our daily walk with God. The means 
of finding him does not matter as 
much as the reality of his presence. 


Practical worship 

A few years ago, while working on 
a devotional book, I wanted to visit 
the vicinity where some of my con- 
tributors had lived. In the midst of 
this journey I came to Assissi, in 
northern Italy, the home-town of St. 
Francis. Here, in this beautiful vil- 
lage, I found several churches and 
chapels dedicated to him. Impressive 
though they were, they did not seem 
to explain his sacrificial life, or his 
challenging teachings, or his wonder- 
ful spirit. It was only as I walked 
the streets of Assissi, climbed the 
mountainside, and stopped at the 
spring and heard the birds sing, that 
I really found St. Francis. He served 
his Lord humbly and truly, out where 
the people needed him, out where 
his spirit could have free play with 
both God and man. A large part of 
his worship of God was in the form 
of service to mankind. 

Elton Trueblood today is placing 
this same emphasis upon Christian 
vocation. He wants all of us, of 
whatever trade or profession, to serve 
God daily through the work which 
we do. James Keller, head of the 
Christopher movement, is doing the 
same thing—bringing the experience 


of God into everyday life in a mean- © 


ingful, soul-inspiring and soul-saving 
way. Frank Laubach points up this 
individual, personal experience with 
the living God, with his emphasis 
upon “Minutes with God” in which 
the individual consciously thinks of 
God sometime during every minute 
and seeks God’s guidance. 


Help from God 

As we read the Bible (and Bible 
reading should become a devotional 
avenue into the presence of God for 
every one of us) we often find God 
speaking to his servants of old and 
giving them strength and help. Some- 
times we do not realize that we too 
can have help from God—once we 
place ourselves in the same relation- 
ship to Him as did those in the bibli- 
cal accounts. God shows no partial- 
ity to certain persons, times or places. 
He appears to all those who truly 
open their hearts to him today—as 
millions can testify. 

Sometimes we find him in the quiet 
worship of our local church. Some- 
times we discover him as we are in- 
spired by a sermon, or a book, or by 
the beautiful life of a friend. Some- 
times we find him at a great world 
conference, like the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches held last 
month in, Evanston, Illinois, where 
we see with our own eyes modern 
disciples who have paid a great price 
to be Christians. And sometimes, all 
alone under the stars, we find God 
as we meditate upon his mysterious 
ways and upon the greatness of his 
power, in a universe which we are 
just beginning to understand. 

Protestantism takes hold of all 
forms of worship and puts them into 
a positive, direct framework. Thus 
the worship of God becomes creative, 
lifting up the soul and placing a note 
of courage and conviction in the 
heart of each individual. Let us not 
be misled. The Protestant faith does 
exalt God. It does provide an open 
channel between God and the wor- 
shipper. In fact, the glory of Pro- 
testantism is that it has at its very 
heart the reality of a living God who 
can be experienced directly by all 
those who seek him daily in spirit and 
in truth. 


PRAYER 

Our eternal Father, open our eyes 
that we may see Thy goodness; open 
our ears that we may hear Thy mes- 
sage for us; open our hearts that we 
may accept Thee and live day by day 
for Thee and mankind. May we not 
always be seekers after Thee. May 
we find Thee directly and rest our 
souls in Thy divine presence. And 
once having found Thee, may we fol- 
low Thee always, wheresoever Thou 
mayest lead. Amen. 
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IRST SCRIPTURE Question Box 
For Sunday Schools is the title of 
a small book of yellowed pages which 
now lies before me. This book is 
dated well over a hundred years ago. 
The lesson questions range “From 
The Creation 4004 B.C.” (the month 
and day are discreetly withheld) “To 
The End of New Testament History 
36 A.D.”’—all modestly encompassed 
in 118 tiny pages for the little ones. 
There is also on my desk a pocket- 
sized hymn book dated a little later, 
1849, A New Collection of Hymns 
for the Closet, the Family, Social 
Worship and Revivals. Children are 
not overlooked in this book, for each 
is greeted in a parent’s song thus, 


“On this new coast a stranger thrown, 
Directed from above.” 

Moreover, there is a song dedicated 
to the children entitled, ‘““The Child’s 
Welcome”— 

“Come and welcome, lovely stranger! 
Welcome to a world of care; 


Where attends thee many a danger, 
Where awaits thee many a snare.” 


It could scarcely have been “a 
happy experience of belongingness”’ 
to be welcomed to church by such a 
song. It is not by chance that the 
infant was then regarded as a “strang- 
er,’ for a sure knowledge of child- 
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ITH THIS ISSUE the INTER- 

NATIONAL JOURNAL com- 
pletes thirty years of publication. It 
was authorized at the 1922 Conven- 
tion in Kansas City when the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion was formed, as the official organ 
of that agency. It began publication 
in October 1924. 

In commemorating these first thir- 
ty years of service to the Protestant 
forces of Christian education in Can- 
ada and the United States, the Edi- 
tors have thought it of interest to 
give a few highlights in the history 
of the Sunday school movement. Dr. 
Benjamin P. Browne, Executive Di- 
rector of the Division of Christian 
Publications, American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, kindly prepared this 
account. It is similar to the presenta- 


hood was desperately lacking. 
Indeed, it is appalling to reflect 
that so little thinking had been given 
to the real needs of childhood, for, 
compared with the 1900 years of the 
church, the modern Sunday school is 
a very young institution, at most, not 
more than 170 odd years old. Most 
of our founding fathers probably 
never heard of the Sunday ‘school, 


Highlight: 


tion which he gave last February dur- 
ing the 1954 Annual Meeting of the 
Division of Christian Education in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This was based on 
research carried on by Dr. Browne 
and also by Miss Mildred Magnuson 
and Mrs. Alice Goddard of the Divi- 
sion staff. 

Copies of the resource material 
were distributed and have been used 
in presentations in various local 
churches and conventions. It is hoped 
that with this wider publication more 
use will be made of the material. A 
knowledge of the history of the Sun- 
day school movement can lead only 
to pride in its achievements and to 
a sense of fellowship with all the 
denominational groups who have 
sought to bring Christian education 
to all children, youth and adults. 


and George Washington could only 
have heard of it, if at all, in his old 
age. The Sunday school had its begin- 
nings about the time our American 
Revolution was fought and won. That 
the advent of the Sunday school was 
long overdue can be seen in the 
methods of religious instruction in 
the early American Colonies. 

Good and sturdy Christians that 
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from the colorful history 


of the Sunday school 


Religion was an integral, if rather in- 
timidating, part of education in Co- 
lonial days. 


they were, the Puritans in the darkly 
forested land of New England taught 
their children to read and recite the 
gloomy doggerel lines from Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth’s very popular 
book, The Day of Doom, published 
in 1680: 

“Get away without delay, 

Christ pities not your cries; 

Depart to hell, 

There you may yell, 

And roar eternally.” 

In this same area were used Isaac 
Watts’ (1674-1748) Easy Lessons For 
Children, which must have made the 
children very uneasy when they read, 


“One stroke of his almighty rod 
Will send young sinners quick to hell.” 


Robert Raikes tries an experiment 

Even these attempts at teaching, 
loaded as they were with dark fore- 
bodings and fear, were, perhaps, bet- 
ter than the ignorance and neglect 
of childhood which prevailed in Eng- 
land even in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. There, children worked long 
hours six days a week, and were de- 
prived of religious or secular teach- 
ing. On Sunday they roamed through 
the countryside upsetting and damag- 
ing farm products and properties, 
and in the cities they ran riot in the 
streets. Many children lived in vi- 
cious, foul slums. 

To the compassion of a layman, 
editor and philanthropist, Robert 
Raikes, must go the credit for gather- 
ing these “little savages” into Sunday 
classes for instruction in Gloucester, 
in 1780-81. At this time, not one in 


*Report, International Sunday School Con- 
vention, 1905. Most of the other quotations 
are taken from various Convention Reports. 
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twenty persons could read in Great 
Britain. At first, Raikes’ concern for 
these “miserable little wretches” 
earned him the opprobrious title, 
“Bobby Wildgoose and his ragged 
regiment of Sootey Alley.” 

As his Sunday school classes mul- 
tiplied into a movement, proving 
that “the little vermins could be made 
to learn,’ many of the privileged 
classes took alarm at the possible sub- 
version of the Empire. No less a 
publication than the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which had been the stead- 
fast ally of Raikes, was forced to ad- 
mit to its columns in 1797 a fierce 
onslaught on the Sunday school as 
“subversive of that order, that indus- 
try, that peace and tranquillity which 
constitute the happiness of society; 
and that so far from deserving en- 
couragement and applause it merits 
our contempt, and ought to be ex- 
ploded as the vain chimerical insti- 
tution of a visionary projector.”? 
Preachers sounded the tocsin of 
alarm. “The Sunday school will de- 
stroy all family religion.” “It is sac- 
rilegious to desecrate the Sabbath 
Day by having these Sunday schools.” 

But friends were coming to the 
support of Raikes. A wealthy London 
merchant, William Fox, in 1785, 
launched the Sunday School Society, 
in order to give organized support to 
the Sunday schools. In 1784, John 
Wesley wrote, “Perhaps God may 
have a deeper end thereto than men 
are aware of. Who knows but that 
some of these Sunday schools may 
become nurseries for Christians?” It 
is significant that John Wesley at 
that time could only hopefully suggest 
what history has proved to be true. 
Both Raikes and Fox paid Sunday 
school teachers for their services. It 
was John Wesley, in 1786, who pro- 
moted the idea of volunteer teachers, 
thus insuring the more rapid growth 
of Sunday schools. 


movement 


by Benjamin P. Browne 


Robert Raikes lived to see 400,000 
enrolled in the Sunday schools of 
Great Britain, and to be honored by 
the Queen, who sent for him and 
gave his work her stamp of royal 
favor. At his funeral, in 1811, each 
child present was given a plum cake 
and a shilling, in accordance with 
Raikes’ will—proof to the last of his 
love for children. 


Pioneer work in America 

The Sunday school movement had 
a hard struggle getting under way in 
America. In Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in 1787, a Methodist preacher, 
George Daughaday, was drenched 
with water, pumped from a public 
cistern, “for the crime of conducting 
a Sunday school for the benefit of 
the African children of that vicinity.” . 
New England was no better, for a 
young girl in Connecticut in 1820, 
who gathered a little Sunday school 
in the church gallery, was forbidden 
by the church to continue her work 
on the ground that she was “desecrat- 
ing God’s day and God’s house.” The 
old pastor of the. church shook his 
ivory-headed cane at this young girl, 
and her flock, shouting in his wrath, 
“You imps of Satan, doing the devil’s 
work!” 

In significant contrast was the 
comment of Horace Bushnell, when 
shortly before his death in 1876, he 
said earnestly to one whom he: had 
earlier tried to persuade to give up 
Sunday school work and enter the 
ministry, “Now I’ve come to see that 
the work you are doing is the great- 
est work in the world.” And after a 
pause, “Sometimes I think it’s the 
only work there is in the world.” 

Local Sunday School Societies or 
Unions had been formed in Boston, 
in New York, and in Philadelphia, 
and by 1824 the American Sunday 
School Union was founded, with a 
three-fold purpose: the publication 
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of suitable literature for Sunday 
schools; the selection of biblical les- 
sons and helps; and the organization 
of Sunday schools in needy parts of 
the country. 

One of the best examples of the 
extension of Sunday schools by means 
of missionaries is seen in the person 
of Stephen Paxson, known as “Stut- 
tering Steve.’ He was a Sunday 
school missionary with the vast Mis- 
sissippi area, which at that time num- 
bered scarcely 3,000,000 persons, as 
his parish. Chicago was a mud ham- 
let, and most of Illinois a wild prairie. 

Paxson lived in a log cabin in the 
wilderness in Pike County. The Sun- 
day School Union provided him with 
a horse which was named “Robert 
Raikes.” This missionary horse be- 
came one of the best known animals 
in the country. He is said to have 
carried Paxson for twenty-five years 
a total distance of 100,000 miles. 
The animal’s horse sense gave him 
so much sympathy with Paxson’s 
work that the horse is said never to 
have passed a child on the road with- 
out stopping. Since there were no 
railroads, Paxson, in his travels from 
the Alleghenies to the Rockies, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, eventual- 
ly wore out even his remarkable 
horse. He was then presented with 
another horse known as “Robert 
‘Raikes, Jr.” Paxson organized 1,314 


Sunday schools with 83,405 pupils 


and teachers, besides encouraging and 
aiding 1,747 other Sunday schools.? 
Sunday schools were organized in 
school houses, in barns, in log cabins, 
in sod houses, in homes, and in prim- 
itive little churches. 


The first national convention, 
1832 

By 1832 the Sunday schools were 
growing so strong that a sense of 
common need began to emerge 
around such matters as the duties of 
officers, the best plan for organizing 
and managing a Sunday school, and 
the best method of instruction. To 
meet these needs, 220 superintendents 
and teachers, representing 14 states 
and four territories, convened at New 
York City. 

This was the First National Sun- 
day School Convention. The dele- 
gates came by canal barge, by stage- 
coach, on horseback, by horse and 
buggy, on foot, and a few on the less 
than 200 miles of railroad in the 
entire United States. The Conven- 
tion stimulated boundless zeal and 
gave the Sunday schools a big boost. 

At this time eyes were upon the 
opening West and upon the treeless 
prairies and log cabins as empires 
moved westward. 


‘Marianna C. Brown, SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA. Copyright 190! 
by Fleming H. Revell Co. Used by permis- 
sion. 


The honored 
custom of wear- 
ing one's best 
clothes to Sun- 
day school was 
cheerfully 
followed in the 
first part of 
this century. 


The Old Guard back East were 
singing this song: 

“Far out upon the prairie, 
There many children dwell, 

Who-never read the Bible 
Nor hear the Sabbath bell.” 

The Sunday School Convention of 
1832 advocated the separation of the 
“wee ones” into infant classes. In 
the use of Scripture, however, the 
Old Guard followed the slogan, 
“There never was a piece of meat cut 


’ for the adult from which one could 


not make a bowl of broth for the 
baby.” 

Visual teaching methods 
introduced 

During the years which followed, 
the search for better teaching meth- 
ods turned up the use of the black- 
board—an innovation which was 
criticized as “secularizing Bible teach- 
ing.” A teacher who had the temerity 
to use the blackboard in the Sundav 
school was characterized as “daring.” 
Deacons and trustees looked upon it 
as “a strange innovation,” and dig- 
nified dowagers of the church did not 
hesitate to look askance “at such a 
sacrilege.” 

A visitor to a Sunday school in 
New York about 1887 reported at a 
convention, “I heard a good many 
people speaking and preaching, but 
I do. not remember much of what I 
heard. I went into a wonderful Sun- 
day school, where a lady was teaching 
a class of 900 infants. She had been 
talking about a quarter of an hour 
when I entered, so I cannot tell you 
the beginning of it. But there was 
a great blackboard, about fifteen feet 


Stephen Paxson and his horse, Robert 

Raikes," were familiar figures to set- 

tlers and their children in pioneer 
country. 
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square, and it took the teacher six 
days to put her lesson on the board. 
I could go through, I think, every 
point of the lesson she taught those 
children. It just confirms . . . that 
we learn quicker with our eyes than 
with our ears.” 

We hardly know whether to ad- 
mire more the teacher who spent six 
days putting her lesson on an enor- 
mous, fifteen-foot-square blackboard, 
or the 900 “infants” who sat with 
attention rooted on that blackboard. 
But visualization was getting a 
chance. 

Another form of visualization ap- 
peared in object lessons. Mrs. Crafts 
of Philadelphia was reporting to the 
International Primary Teachers’ Un- 
ion about her object lesson method. 
When she told the story of God feed- 
ing Elijah, she would take a loaf of 
bread and hold it in her hands as 
_the object to gain attention. All went 
well as she taught this lesson in 
Philadelphia, where boys and girls 
had bread and butter for breakfast. 
But she was not prepared for what 
was to happen when she was visiting 
Boston, and was asked to take over 
a large infant class. 

She says, “I had carefully prepared 
the lesson, of which a small loaf of 
bread was the basis. . . . The first 
question I asked was, ‘How many of 
you had breakfast this morning’ ”; 
and up went the little hands like 
banners. . . . The second question 
was . . . ‘And what did you have 
for breakfast?” What was Mrs. 
Crafts’ shock and surprise, when the 
Boston children all shouted back, 
“Baked beans!” 

Gradually, the ideas of objects and 
symbols entered into songs that were 
being prepared especially for chil- 
dren,-as in the early twentieth cen- 
tury song, “Jesus Wants Me for a 
Sunbeam.” 


Attempts to reach children 
“where they are" 

The Sunday schools were given the 
dynamic leadership of Marion Law- 
rence, a layman of oratorical charm 
and amazing energy. He urged teach- 
ers at the Convention in 1890, “Be 
joyful in your work! .. . Be active 
.. . Wary the exercises. Always have 
little surprises coming before the 
scholars . . . Never allow yourself to 
get discouraged in your work. One 
of my teachers came to me the other 
day and said, ‘I cannot teach this 
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A teacher who had the temerity to use a blackboard in Sunday school was 
"daring and, according to some deacons, ‘'sacrilegious." 


class; I am only a stick.’ I replied, 
‘Do you know what the Lord did 
with a stick? He opened the Red 
Sea with a “stick.” He brought wa- 
ter out of the rock with a “stick.” 
You go back to the class and be a 
stick, be a good stick; that is all the 
Lord wants of you.’ The trouble is 
that we want to be something that 
we are not. If we are crooked sticks, 
he will find crooked places for us to 
fill.” Thus, the discouraged teachers 
were encouraged to become better 
teachers and to take teacher-training 
courses. 


By 1890 there was a new apprecia- 


tion of the value and power of home 
visitation, and teachers were urged 
to get acquainted with the children 
in their classes. Mabel Hall, of Illi- 
nois, was a leader in this movement. 
She not only urged visitation in 
homes, but, shocking as the implica- 
tion must seem to us in this year of 


1954, she urged teachers to visit little 
children in their places of business. 
“Visit in their business places,” she 
said. “In Chicago some of our chil- 
dren have business places. It is only 
a week ago, in front of the ‘Boston 
Store,’ I saw pineapples for sale, and 
as I purchased one, I thought of little 
Julia Clonfar. I went in and inquired 
for her, saying, ‘I am positive she is 
here; is there no way I can find 
her?’ ‘Do you know her number?’ 
a gentleman asked. I said ‘No, but I 
knew that she was employed there as 
a cash girl, and that I must find her.’ 
He said, ‘I will see the timekeeper 
about it,’ and walked off. I stood 
and watched the little girls, and oh, 
how my heart was touched. Face 
after face, pale and thin, girls, all 
of them under ten years of age, who 
had apparently lost hope in this 
world. Finally, I saw one little girl, 
and I thought, that is Julia. I had 
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"There are five stages in the lobster's life, ones and twoses and threeses and fiveses,' and each needs a special type of 
nourishment. So, said Mrs. Barnes, do children of different ages. 


never met her, though her sister came 
to our school. I spoke to her and 
said, ‘Isn’t this Julia Clonfar?’ Oh, 
if you could have seen the pleasure 
which beamed on her face! She 
looked up so shyly and did not know 
what to say or do... We talked until 
there came the cry of ‘Cash!’ ‘Cash!’ 
I gave her the-pineapple and also, 
I trust, left an impression which 
would not soon be effaced.” 


Growth of the curriculum 

For many decades emphasis was 
placed upon memorization, and the 
number of Bible verses memorized 
almost sounds incredible to our ears 
today. Some Sunday schools reported 
as many as 5,000 verses of Scripture 
memorized in a given quarter. A 
New York Sunday school reported 
“18,859 Bible verses recited in one 
school during the past year.” A boy 
of eleven years had memorized 400 
verses in six weeks. 

Not all of these Bible verses were 
understood. When asked to write out 
the verse, ““Take ye heed, watch and 
pray,” a junior girl wrote out, “Tee 
Hee Hee, watch and pray.” Another 
boy wrote out the text, “Many are 
called, but few are frozen.” A girl 
wrote out the hymn, “There is a 
green hill far away, without a city 
hall.” 

Choas in curriculum was halted in 
the Convention of 1872 at Indian- 
apolis. Mr. B, F. Jacobs, assisted by 
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Bishop John H. Vincent, was a lead- 
ing force in establishing the Uniform 
Lesson System. Mr. Jacobs’ plan did 
not meet with approval until it 
passed through fires of opposition. 
Mr. Jacobs presented a resolution for 
the appointment of a committee “to 
select a course of Bible lessons for a 
series of years, not exceeding seven, 
which shall = .. embrace a general 
study of the whole Bible, alternating 
between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, .’ and urged that the 
Convention recommend the adoption 
of these lessons by the Sunday schools 
of the whole country. The debate was 
brilliant, and almost bitter, but fi- 
nally with only ten opposing votes, 
the resolution was adopted. 


There was a growing sense of the 
need of a graded curriculum, though 
there were standpatters who said, 
“The International System is on this 
planet to stay!” Discussion of the 
graded curriculum was in the fore- 
front from 1905 to 1908, when it 
was finally adopted. 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes had been a lead- 
er in the movement. She told of her 
experience as follows: “Some years 
ago, I was in a summer school in 
Rhode Island and heard a strange 
thing, that out in the bay was a 
school for lobsters. I had heard of 
schools of lobsters, but a school for 
lobsters was unheard of. I said, ‘Let 
us find out what it is and perhaps 


we will learn how better to conduct 
our own school.’ Inquiry revealed 
the fact that all along the coast lob- 
ster life was dying out. The fisher- 
men were alarmed. . . . An experi- 
mental station was established at this 
point, and young men from Brown 
University were coming to it and giv- 
ing up their vacation time for the 
study of a little life that God had 


created. I went. 


“The young man said to me, “There 
are five stages in the lobster’s life, 
ones and twoses and threeses and 
fourses and fiveses. Lobster life is 
dying out and we have discovered 
the reason,’ and he went on to give 
me the characteristics, the needs and 
the requisite food of each stage. Ev- 
ery once in a while he would say, 
“We never understood his possibilities 
because we did not understand his 
limitations.’ 


“As he went on I was keeping up 
a running comment in my own mind 
and was saying, ‘All this for com- 
mercial purposes. And I remem- 
bered how we went up and down 
this land making the same plea for 
the children and how people regard- 
ed us merely as faddists, and yet here 
for commercial purposes the same 
thing was being done! 

“Friends, . . . we have won for all 
time the recognition that a child has 
his life, and that life is different in 
its different stages and demands dif- 
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ferent food for each stage, and we 
have won recognition on the part of 
the religious world that these needs 
can be met, and that they shall be 
THEE st he 


Missionary activities of Sunday 
schools 

During this period the Sunday 
school movement was characterized 
by great zeal and by a determination 
to find new methods of teaching and 
expansion. The Chapel Car, some- 
times known as the Sunday School 
Railroad Car, was used in areas of 
the West. 

In a Minnesota town, during the 
summer, the Sunday school met out- 
of-doors, on the shady side of a gro- 
cery store. As the winter approached, 
there was no building in the frontier 
hamlet for the Sunday school. The 
question arose, “What shall we do 
about our Sunday school? We can’t 
hold it out-of-doors any longer in 
zero weather.” The Sunday school 
superintendent wrote a letter to the 
division superintendent of the rail- 
road that ran through the town. He 
received in reply an answer that read 
something like this: “Dear Sir: We 
shall be very glad to side-track the 
rear passenger coach of our Satur- 
day night express on its way to Sioux 
City. It will be side-tracked near 
your large elevator, and you can have 
your Sunday school in it or any other 
religious service over Sunday, and our 
Monday morning express will return 
the car to St. Paul.” The Sunday 
school started in this passenger car 
grew into a substantial church. 

From this experience developed 
the missionary car, with living quar- 
ters and a chapel, complete with or- 
gan.. The first chapel car was car- 
ried without charge by railroads 
throughout the west. It stopped ev- 
ery day to hold meetings in small 
towns and from its work many new 
Sunday schools sprang up. Other 
similar cars were built and used all 
across the country in the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools. 

The boys and girls and the people 
were singing, “Bring Them in, Bring 
Them in,’—a hymn which conveys 
the spirit of the times. 

The first World Sunday School 
Convention held in London in 1889 
signalized the fact that the Sunday 
school had now expanded into a 
world-wide movement. Those who 
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sailed from America on the steamer 
“Bothnia,” felt that they were pil- 
grims returning on an American 
“Mayflower” back to the Mother 
Country. The delegates said, “Amer- 
ica and England owe it to God, and 
to the world, and to themselves, to 
establish Sunday schools in all lands, 
and to send our best workers to help 
them.” 


Development of great 
organizations 

Sunday school conventions, inter- 
national, national, state, and county, 
were multiplying under the wave of 
enthusiasm which upheld and_in- 
spired the Sunday school movement. 
A woman delegate in the Sunday 
school convention of 1884, was at- 
tending a convention for the first 
time. She was a discouraged Sunday 
school teacher from a little country 
church. Caught up in the enthusiasm, 
she gave her testimony. “When I 
came to this convention, I thought 
that the Sunday school was a-getting 
dead, but now I don’t think it’s a-get- 
ting dead very fast.” 


"Visit your children at their occupa- 
tions," urged Miss Mabel Hall, and 
told of visiting a little cash girl in a 

Chicago department store. 


The twentieth century was moving 
in the direction of stronger organiza- 
tion and greater cooperation. In 1910, 
the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations was organized. 
In 1922, at Kansas City, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations merged 
to form the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

In 1950, at Cleveland, eight large 
interdenominational organizations 
merged to form the National Council 
of Churches. In this merger the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation became the Commission on 
General Christian Education. The 
Missionary Education Movement be- 
came the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education. ‘These, together 
with the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, now form the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in, the 
United States of America. 

In the meantime there has also de- 
veloped the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education (or World Sunday 
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School Association, as it is better 
known), whose members are nation- 
al Sunday school organizations in 
countries throughout the world. The 
1950 World Convention was held in 
Toronto, Canada, and in connection 
with it was held the 23rd Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian Edu- 
cation. The Call for the 24th Con- 
vention, to be held in 1955, has al- 
ready gone out.’ 

It is a long way from these great 
Councils back to the little grass roots 
Sunday schools and their primitive 
beginnings on the frontiers, in the 
towns, hamlets, and country roads. 


*See the ''What's Happening" section of 
this issue. 


What a story of astounding growth, 
from dedicated visions and aspira- 
tions, through struggle in the face of 
hostile opposition, to the amazing 
achievements of our day, and the 
magnificent challenge of tomorrow! 

But as we move forward in Chris- 
tian education, we grow in our unity 
in Christ, and feel increasingly our 
dependence one upon another. 

At the great Sunday School Con- 
vention of 1905, Dr. Robert E. Speer 
made the following plea for the whole 
world: 

“Oh, that here we might discern 
that the time has come to break out 
of the swaddling bands of petty con- 
ceptions that hedge in our ideals of 


Worship in Des untor Gee 


What is informal worship? How can the teacher prepare 
for worship experiences growing out of class study? 


by Elsie Miller Butt 
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Te JUNIOR CLASS was discus- - 


sing the difficulties in being hon- 
est when Bonnie said, “Honesty is the 
best policy.” Frank, evidently smart- 
ing from a recent experience, retort- 
ed, “It doesn’t always pay to be hon- 
est. It cost me eighty-five cents out 
of my allowance and the guys who 
didn’t tell the truth got off for noth- 
ing.” 

The rest of the class listened sym- 
pathetically to Frank’s story. He was 
pitcher on the baseball team whose 
ball did the damage. Frank had 
pitched the ball but the batter hit a 
foul that careened wildly through a 
window. Everybody ran but Frank. 
He stayed to explain—and pay. The 
group tried to make him feel he had 
done the right thing, but he still chal- 
lenged Bonnie’s proverb. 

As the juniors discussed the ques- 


tion they decided that telling the | 


truth can be very hard at times. But 


Mrs. Luther Butt, of Lansing, Michigan, is 
a writer of curriculum and audio-visual ma- 
terials for children's workers. 
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‘silence for awhile. 


~ 


they also saw that our society would 
fall apart unless men could trust each 
other. At this point the teacher add- 
ed that truth must be a part of God’s 
plan for the world. Even thousands 
of years ago it was considered neces- 
sary. She had them look up Leviti- 
cus 19:11. “You shall not steal, nor 
deal falsely, nor lie to one another.” 


The teacher continued: “If truth 
in the world is part of God’s plan, 
he surely counts on us and will help 
us when it is hard. Let us have a 
few minutes of silence to think with 
him about it, and ask him for strength 
to be honest at all times.” The teach- 
er bowed her head and there was 
Then she said, 
“Would you like to join me in a 
prayer we can pray together?” The 
group joined her as she began: 

“Let the words of my mouth 

and the meditation of my heart 

be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Lord, my rock and my redeem- 

ena 

Such moments in group life are 


Christian activity, to pierce right 
through all the limitations that wall 
us in from the great Christian duty, 
to rise up into the clear conception 
that what God has brought us to- 
gether for, what he has given us 
sympathy and coherence and coop- 
erative fellowship for, is that he may 
make us a great army to go out and 
conquer the whole world, and now in 
this generation to obey that last com- 
mand of his, that will never be obeyed 
at all unless it is obeyed in some one 
generation—‘Preach my gospel to ev- 
ery creature.’ ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem and in 
Samaria and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.’ ” 


called informal worship, and junior 
teachers frequently ask about their 
responsibility for leading such wor- 
ship. Here is part of one letter: 

“T used to think the superintendent 
of the department was responsible for 
all the worship, but the books say 
that informal worship should take 
place within the class session where 
it can be pertinent to the group’s 
experiences. I am so busy teaching 
the lesson that I don’t have time to 
think about worship. I don’t see 
when there would have been a mood 
for worship anyway. What can I do 
to create this mood? Should the 
juniors express their own thoughts 
aloud to the group? Can such wor- 
ship be prepared for in advance? 
Please help!” 

Before answering the questions of 
this letter we might ask, “Why is the 
teacher responsible for informal wor- 
ship in a class session?” Moments of 
informal worship which grow out o 
a group’s experiences will do much 
to create a habit of worship in every- 
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day life. Naturally relating one’s self | 
to God in times of need, in expres- | 


sions of gratitude, and in feelings of | | 


awe and wonder builds a sense of | 


comradeship with him. We teachers | 


cannot say we have taught unless life | 


is changed; and the greatest chang- | ) 


ing power is a relationship with God. | 
The question is not so much how we 
can add moments of worship to our 
teaching but how we can _ possibly 
teach without them. 


There are many ways of creating 
a mood for worship. The writer of 
the letter said, “I don’t have time 
to think about worship.” Time to 
think is more important than we 
realize. Most church school sessions 


~are too short, but not too short to 


allow for bringing the learning ex- 
periences to the level of worship. If 


there is not time to use all the ma- 


terial the teacher should select those 
portions which are most important 
and most likely to lead to real ex- 
periences of God’s presence. Unhur- 
ried study and discussion can often 
climax in worship just as it did with 
the juniors who were discussing the 
need for truth. 

What _can junior teachers do to 
create a mood for worship?) Some 
kinds of stories Ieave a group with a 
readiness to.meditate and worship. 
The story may take the boys and 
girls vicariously through the steps of 
preparation so that it is natural and 
easy to think themselves into the 
presence of God. Pictures, too, may 
be used to create a mood for wor- 
ship. Sometimes a leader will say, 
“When looking at this picture, let 
the artist speak to you the message 
he is trying to give.” 
is one that leads to worship the group 
may soon be ready. 

- ia \ 

The setting of a room or a wor-| 
ship center that lifts up the day’s 
theme may help to bring about in- 
formal moments of worship. One, 
teacher, trying to help his group catch | 
a new meaning in the Christmas 
story, darkened his class room and 
lighted a Christmas picture in which 
the artist had interpreted the mean- 
ing of Christmas for today. As the 
boys and girls entered the room they 
quit talking at the doorway for sil- 
ence seemed to fit that darkened 
room and lighted picture. Each one 
spoke. quietly as he talked about the 
meaning which the picture had for 
him. Concluding the study with wor- 
ship came quite naturally. 
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Rodney M. Britten 


Moments of informal worship which grow out of a group's experiences will do 


much to create a habit of worship in everyday life. 


There are many paths that lead 
one’s thoughts to God. For those 
who have the use of pianos in their 
rooms, or who use record players, 
music is frequently the creator of 
worship moods. The study of a hymn 
or poem or of a prayer is possible in 
any situation and as these selections 
express the needs of a group they 
become paths to prayer. As groups 
study the great religious literature of 
the Bible and hymnal, as they create 
prayers and litanies and use them in 
their groups, they learn a language 
of worship. They also learn from the 
teacher’s way of turning naturally to 
God when this is sincere and not put 

n for their benefit. 


If the message \Y The teacher who wants informal 


worship to be a part of his teaching 
must prepare in advance. Finding 
the right story and learning to tell it 
effectively, or finding and using the 
right picture, music, prayer, poem 
or verse of Scripture all take prepara- 
tion time. Not all advance plans ma- 
ture as we hope they will but we 
need to be ready. This does not 
mean that we are going to force wor- 
ship or our advance plans for it upon 
the group. Unless there is a readiness , 
on their part such worship will be 
only a sterile form. We need to be | 
very sensitive to the feelings and 
thoughts of the boys and girls we 
teach. We must live close to their 
problems and their enthusiasms so 
we may know when they feel a need 
for strength greater than their own, 
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when their feelings of awe and won- 
der are bursting for expression, and 
when they crave to live adventur- 
ously and need worship to give wings 
to their spirits and to give them cour- 
age for action. 


7; Opportune moments for worship 
| will come that we could not have an- 
\ticipated. In the illustration at the 
beginning of this article, Frank chal- 
lenged the complacency of the group 
because it had cost him to be honest. 
The teacher made the most of this 
opportunity. She let the class hear 
Frank’s story, discuss its implications 
and recognize the fact that it is some- 
times hard to tell the truth. She also 
initiated the next step—taking God 
into the problem. The boys and girls 
would not have been ready for wor- 
ship before they had discussed the 
situation. 

It was their feeling of need that 
came to light through the discussion, 
but it was the teacher who led them 
there. She knew the Old Testament 
law and she knew the prayer from 
the Psalms. It pays the junior teach- 
er to memorize along with her jun- 
iors. This teacher gave the juniors 
two ways of participating in the wor- 
ship. There was silent participation 
through meditation and prayer and 
there was a chance to pray aloud to- 
gether. 

Teachers who have learned to} \ 
watch for and use such moments of | | 
informal worship would not think of | / 
trying to teach without them. 


| 
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Ye oye Depends on Cdalty 


by Richard Hoiland 


ORE THAN twenty-five years 

ago a Christian layman, Mr. 
Edward Sargent, who was then serv- 
ing as the director of weekday relig- 
ious education for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, made a statement 
with reference to the future of the 
weekday religious education move- 
ment which has since been quoted 
time and time again. This is because, 
as subsequent events have confirmed, 
it has turned out to be strikingly pro- 
phetic in character. 

According to Mr. Sargent, the 
weekday movement “would pass 
through three stages: first, rapid and 
intensive propaganda concerning the 
idea, resulting in a widespread mush- 
room growth; second, a period of 
legal fighting for existence; and 
third, the recognition that the life of 
the movement must depend upon a 
higher set of standards.” 

More recently Dr. Erwin L. Shaver 
has expressed the same general idea 
against the background of what has 
actually happened as a result of the 
legal struggle out of which we hope 
the movement is now at long last 
emerging. 

“The weekday religious education 
movement will not be defeated,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaver, “by those who 
contest its constitutionality. If it does 
fail, it will more likely be because 
of failure to maintain a high standard 
program.” 

In one sense, I suppose, it ought 
not take prophetic insight to recog- 
nize that the quality of a movement 
or institution has a direct bearing as 
to its future. Certainly in any field 
of endeavor other than religion such 


Dr. Hoiland is Associate Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Hoiland gave 
the substance of this article as an address 
before the Weekday Religious Education Sec- 
tion of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, in 1953. 
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What will happen in the years ahead to the week- 
day religious education movement? Will it be 
able to attain the quality necessary for survival? 


cause and effect would be self-evi- 
dent. When it comes to things per- 
taining to the church and the religi- 
ous side of life, however, it is easy 
to rationalize on the basis that we 
are dealing with certain intangible 
factors which do not lend themselves 
to standards as such and which some- 
how transcend the ordinary criteria 
for determining values. 


Even when we recognize our failures 
and frankly deplore them we are apt 
to excuse our shortcomings in ways 
that seem strangely plausible and con- 
vincing. After all, we are engaged in 
a purely voluntary enterprise which 
is a far cry from the prestige and 
authority of the public school. Our 
success must depend upon the good 
will of those with whom we labor and 
if they do not choose to cooperate 
there is nothing much that we can do. 
If only we could command the kind 
of cooperation and adherence to 
standards that is simply assumed by 
the public school, how different our 
results would be! 


Well — to be sure — there is a dif- 
ference and that difference has a very 
real bearing on our problem. Further- 
more, this very difference should help 
to remind us how little there is to be 
gained in trying to equate our situa- 
tion with that of the public school. 
We are working under two very differ- 
ent sets of circumstances and what we 
do or fail to do must be evaluated in 
terms of such advantages or disad- 
vantages as relates to our particular 
situation. 


But having said all this, it is still 
true, as Mr. Sargent pointed out 
more than 25 years ago, that week- 
day religious education in America 
will survive only as the need for the 
highest possible standard of work is 
not only recognized but accepted and 
taken into account. In other words, 
no other factor will be so determina- 
tive of the future of the weekday 


movement as its own inner strength 
and quality. 


Responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining a high set of standards 
for the weekday movement rests pri- 
marily with cooperative Protestantism. 
This would seem to be a self-evident 
truth and one which is not likely 
to be seriously contested. Certainly 
no single denomination working in 
isolation and without reference to 
others can achieve the measure of 
quality that the situation requires. 
On the contrary, it would seem that 
weekday religious education repre- 
sents the very essence of what consti- 
tutes an imperative need for cooper- 
ative Protestantism. If there were 
no other reason for a National Coun- 
cil of Churches with its Division of 
Christian Education, the cause of 
weekday religious education would de- 
mand some kind of organization for 
united effort. 


This is not to say that the denomi- 
nations, as such, have no responsibility 
in this matter. On the contrary, only 
as each denomination assumes its full 
share of the responsibility can coopera- 
tive Protestantism establish and main- 
tain the kind of standards which in 
turn will commend the movement 
to parents and school leaders alike. 
Let us never forget that united Pro- 
testantism is no more and no less than 
the denominations in cooperation. 
Weekday religious education will sur- 
vive and the quality of its ministry will 
be adequate only as the National 
Council of Churches and the various 
denominations which make up its 
membership determine to give to it 
the same kind of support that has 
been afforded the other major phases 
of our cooperative educational enter- 
prise. 


In recent years the Committee on 
Weekday Religious Education of the 
National Council of Churches has 
been giving serious thought to a com- 
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Dr. E. L. Shaver gives certificates of recognition for the completion of a quarter 
century of weekday religious education by two counties in Virginia. Recipients 
are two of the teachers, Mrs. E. W. Roller, left, and Mrs. W. B. Davidson. 


prehensive program of advance which 
we hope may ultimately add great 
strength to the movement. The basic 
problem, of course, is far more im- 
portant than that of saving weekday 
religious education. Our real prob- 
lem stems from the spiritual and 
moral illiterary of America’s children 
and youth and this problem is not 
going to be solved by any half-way 
measures. 

For example, one of the major 
deterents to the achievement of high 
standards is the scarcity of workers— 
teachers, supervisors, and directors. 
There are many reasons for this 
scarcity including’ the newness of the 
movement, the legal problems which 
have persisted and the resulting un- 
certainty as to the future of the pro- 
gram. Thus the Committee on Week- 
day Religious Education is recom- 
mending that we inaugurate a re- 
cruiting program designed to enlist 
not only young people who are in- 
terested in Christian service but also 
older persons with teaching experi- 
ence who may be appealed to with 
the service «motive. 

Closely related to a program of re- 
cruitment is the need for adequate 
training. Thus far the various agen- 
cies which train Christian workers 
have for the most part given very 
little attention to the need in this 
field. Some schools have found it 
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difficult to specialize in this area be- 
cause the demand has been relatively 
limited. Other institutions have 
known very little about the program 
and some have even questioned its 
desirability. We believe that the time 
has now come, however, when such 
agencies will take notice provided they 
are contacted and given the kind of 
assistance that is needed. 


What I have said about recruitment 
and training leads inevitably to the re- 
lated problem of placement. We rea- 
lize, of course, that to provide any 
kind of adequate placement service 
will require the adding of a staff as- 
sociate in the Department of Weekday 
Religious Education of the National 
Council of Churches on at least a half- 
time if not full-time basis. Just so, 
additional staff personnel and financi- 
al undergirding will be required for 
the support of whatever may be done 
by way of recruitment and training. 
It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether or not such financial support 
will be forthcoming but at least we are 
trying to make it clear that nothing 
less will suffice. 

Another serious handicap to the 
attainment of high standards in week- 
day religious education has been the 
lack of adequate texts. The process 
by which we have been developing 
such texts as have been produced has 
been exceedingly laborious and uncer- 


tain. As a result the sale has been 
discouraging to publishers and authors 
alike—and cooperative Protestantism, 
after 40 years of experience in week- 
day religious education, is still without 
a complete curriculum it can call its 
own. 


The Committee on Weekday Religi- 
ous Education is recommending a 
thoroughgoing approach to this prob- 
lem. Here, again, it is going to take 
an investment of time and money, but 
without adequate materials we can 
hardly hope to convince ourselves, to 
say nothing of the rank and file of 
parents and public school leaders, that 
weekday religious education deserves 
a permanent place in the teaching 
strategy of the church. 

I have said that primary responsi- 
bility for establishing and maintaining 
weekday religious education on a high 
level of quality rests with cooperative 
Protestantism. I believe that to be 
true. In fact, I would like to see the 
National Council of Churches, work- 
ing in close cooperation with its con- 
stituent members, make weekday reli- 
gious education together with the 
whole area of religion in public edu- 
cation one of its major concerns dur- 
ing the next ten years. In order to 
do this Protestantism will need to 
put at the disposal of the Council 
several hundred thousands of dollars 
and a staff that will be large enough 
and sufficiently competent to cope 
with the situation on a national scale. 
I know of no other agency or institu- 
tion in our national life that is even 
potentially equipped to accept this 
responsibility. 

It is also true, of course, that ulti- 
mately every last person associated 
with the movement is accountable and 
no one of us can escape our own per- 
sonal responsibility. In a very real 
sense the movement has always been 
tested by the quality of its leadership. 
For more than forty years weekday 
religious education has been making 
its impact on American communities. 
The quality of its program and its 
success in holding and influencing its 
pupils have varied greatly from school 
to school. In some communities week- 
day religious education has ceased to 
exist because the quality of the pro- 
gram and the effectiveness of its 
leadership did not encourage support. 

Just so, wherever the weekday 
church school has been strong and 
effectively supported and continous, 
it has achieved notable results. 
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Faith OF Thein Fathena -- and Teachena 


Junior highs need a faith for everyday living 


by Martha Miller 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on junior high work in the local church. 
The articles are provided at the sug- 
gestion of the denominational junior 
high leaders who helped to plan the 
series and to select the writers, 
through the Sub-Committee on Junior 
Highs of the Committee on Youth 
Work, Division of Education, National 


Council of Churches. 


OU CAN’T GIVE OUT what 

you ain’t got, any more than you 
can come back from where you ain’t 
bin!” Here is eternal truth wrapped 
in a chuckle. 


So I begin with the adults with 
whom junior highs live and asso- 
ciate. The teacher’s faith must be 
secure. The junior high will know 
whether the teacher really believes 
what she teaches. Faith, for the jun- 
ior high, is indeed the faith of his 
fathers, and of his teachers. 

That is where the junior high’s 
faith begins, but if it ends there, it 
ends indeed. Not only does and must 
a growing young person receive his 
faith from the adults in this world, 
but also from himself. Faith will de- 
velop out of his understanding, his 
knowledge and his ability to think 
things through. With this the teacher 
has much to do. Faith also comes 
from his feelings, his awareness, and 
his sensitivity. The teacher has more 
responsibility for the setting of moods, 
and for quick understanding than we 
often think. 


It would be simple if teachers 
could teach a “Faith Lesson” and 
have done with it. But such mental 
hand brushing doesn’t finish the job, 
for faith is part of the warp and 
woof of the pattern of junior high 
living. The junior high teacher can 
not say, “Go to now, we will have 
faith in God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Faith is built in an orderly 
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fashion like the rest of God’s crea- 
tion. 


The teaching of faith or the shar- 
ing with junior highs of the teach- 
er’s faith can happen only gradually. 
The wise teacher builds experience on 
repeated experience. She tells the 
story of Esau and Jacob and the class 
looks it up in the Bible to get word- 
ing and background for writing a 
play. They discuss the characters and 
model them. They act and evaluate 
their acting, and then act it again. 

All this the teacher does primarily 
to strengthen one concept: the faith 
that God is with you everywhere. 
And then she has only just begun. 
She chides a boy for intentionally 
fouling in a basket ball game by say- 
ing: “In the game last night, like 
Jacob, you seemed to forget that God 
was there.” The learning is evaluated 
in the light of the boy’s, “Hey, that’s 
so!” 

It takes a person with a mature 
Christian faith to lead junior highs. 
The teacher must have the kind of 
humor that Bill called “a reciprocal 
trade agreement” with the class. The 
teacher needs more than tolerance; 
she needs understanding and appre- 
ciation. 

The teacher should also have in- 
formation beyond the immediate sub- 
ject. There was the huge, almost six- 
foot junior high who sat crouched 
in the back of the room, as ready 
to block learning as he was a forward 
pass. When the teacher made a seem- 
ingly casual reference to a new foot- 
ball rule, the boy leaned forward: 
“Whatcha say?” he demanded. “You 
know about that?” “And the other 
two new rules too,’ went on the 
teacher. Although she had not liked 
football she had found out what was 
what in the football world, because 
that boy was to be in her class. The 
result was “first down and goal to 
go.” 

If the adults in his world have 
guided him wisely through each age 
level, through each new concept, the 


junior high will approach church 
membership as a natural step in his 
development. But the junior high 
must be guided or he will think join- 
ing the church is the culmination of 
his learning, instead the opening of 
new opportunities. He must have had 
an opportunity for an active partici- 
pation in the church service to 
strengthen and give meaning to his 
faith. How much the junior high’s 
faith will be a definite part of his 
church membership will depend on 
that. “Do you have to be a church 
member if you believe in Jesus?” 
must be discussed whenever the ques- 
tion comes. The junior high may 
never feel the need, or worse, may 
never feel safe to raise the question 
again. 

“If your faith is strong enough, 
can you get anything you want?” 
most junior highs demand to know. 
The teacher refers the group to the 
Epistle of James; she is more than 
critical of her own spoken prayers; 
and she sees that the climate is right 
for discussion. Perhaps the hardest 
of all is when she keeps her hands 
off of the final decision of the class. 
Like a moth emerging from a chry- 
salis, faith is stronger if it is the re- 
sult of the class’ own struggling. The 
teacher’s whole being may ache to 
help with well directed and well 
formed ideas, but she must also know 
when to stay out. This does not 
mean that she is not constantly teach- 
ing toward the goal of a growing 
and emerging faith in each junior 
high. 

It is during these discussion pe- 
riods that the teacher may make ten- 
tative evaluation of her teaching. 
For the junior high’s grade-card, 
handed in each time he meets or 
speaks with his teacher, is his conver- 
sation or conduct. It is the only im- 
mediate clue the teacher has as to 
the effectiveness of her teaching. Do 
boys and girls in the class express a 
sound belief in God? How do they 
act on and off the playground, on 
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The teacher has 
more responsibility 
for the setting of 
moods and for 

quick understanding 
than we often think. 
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the sidewalk, at the church picnic, 
or with the family car? Do the junior 
highs know that their faith js part 
of their everyday living? 

Faith to the junior high must be 
satisfying. It must give him a sense 
of well being. Those who would 
guide junior highs to a firmer faith 
need to understand that to a junior 
high faith is not a complex, theo- 
logical concept. It is practical, work- 
able. It is blue jeans or a business 
suit at work, not only Sunday-dress- 
ups in meditation. 

Junior highs balk at or shy away 
from the small blind faith that says 
* *Tis God’s Will,” in unconscious 
excuse for its own frailty. They want 
to know why and how. Is it God’s 
fault that there are “wars and rumors 
of wars”? Does God “let” a man run 
over a child? Does God want people 
to live in want and poverty? How do 
you change conditions that cause dis- 
aster? Back the teacher scurries to the 
Epistle of James and the other refer- 
ences she knows! 

Unfortunately Christian faith to a 
junior high is colored too much by 
his adult world. This is unfortunate, 
because too many adults cherish the 
belief that God is a benevolent Santa- 
Claus - Fairy-Godmother-if-you-only- 
know-the-right-words. Too many 
have misread “All things work for 
good.” Like a tidal wave the adult’s 
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almost childish reaction to a death 


or their prayer for rain may snap 
the small mooring cable of the young 
person’s groping, enlarging faith. The 
teacher who would share her faith 
with her class must be first certain 
that her own faith is steadfast and 
mature. And the junior high will not 
even know that his actions have said 
to his teacher: “Because thou hast 
believed, I too have kept the faith.” 


It must not be expected that these 
boys and girls will express them- 
selves in smooth, well chosen phrases. 
Often the teacher will be hard put 
to see where the Christian faith has 
entered into the discussion at all. At 
other times it will be crystal clear. 


The class had been studying 
Genesis 1 and 2 and had made a 
frieze that was a fearful and wonder- 
ful thing. They had shared it with 
another class. Now they were model- 
ing early animal forms from pictures 
of fossils. 


“You know what,” Jim gave a 
final affectionately exasperated pat 
to his monstrous model of a turtle, 
“God’s awful smart.” The class 
looked up from their various “crea- 
tions,” nodded solemnly, and went 
back to work with a stronger faith, 
a greater security, and a new convic- 
tion shining in their eyes. “God knew 
what he was doing.” 


“Let’s see you do any teaching this 
morning!” challenged one junior high 
teacher to another. “Remember the 
Academy party was last night.” 


The other teacher did remember. 
It was her business to know. This 
was the party to which the boys at- 
tending the military Academy invited 
the town girls, leaving the town boys 
outcasts. She also knew that three 
embattled camps would face her. Not 
only were the junior highs’ own feel- 
ings involved but tradition demanded 
that following the Academy party 
there would be no class. It would be 
a time for insults, a time for getting 
it off your chest. But there would 
be no class—definitely no class. To a 
junior high tradition is most sacred. 
They have garnered so few that they 
feel they must cling fiercely to each. 


She also knew, for she considered 
it a part of her lesson preparation, 
where each member of the class had 
been during the week. She knew 


- that the town boys in frustration had 


gone to the pool hall during the 
Academy party, in defiance of a city 
ordinance. 

She had taken a calculated risk by 
letting the class get seated before she 
went in. In one camp, the Cadets 
wore smug smiles of “I-took-your- 
girl-to-the-party.” In another, the 
girls flaunted their corsages a little 
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defiantly, a little fearfully. In the 
third, the town boys were a grimly 
knit unit wearing chips on_ their 
shoulders for all to see. 

“Did you,’ began the teacher at 
once, “behave yourself last night so 
that your partner could have been 
Jesus?” 


Visions of the pool room and of 
behavior at the party flashed before 
the class and produced a startled, but 
united: “But he couldn’t—”’ “He 
wouldn’t—” 

The discussion was on. The teach- 
er had done more than unite the class, 
which had been her first purpose. 


She had accomplished her second. 
She had started the junior highs on 
the road to discovering that faith was 
a part of daily living, working and 
playing. New horizons opened before 
them. Using the very stones they had 
come to cast, the class built new 
foundations. 


A Vital Pnognam yon Okden “Youth 


Who are the "older youth’? What are their in- 
terests? How can the church school serve them? 


by Fred Cloud 


E “HOLE IN THE DIKE” of 

church school membership for 
many denominations is an anomalous 
period labeled “older youth.” Who 
are older youth? Why do they tend 
to leave the church school? What 
kind of program will entice them to 
become interested and active mem- 
bers of church youth groups? The 
answers to these and related questions 
hold more than academic interest for 
pastors and church school workers. 
Right answers might spell the dif- 
ference between a weak and _inef- 
fective program for this age group 
and one that has real vitality. 

An “older youth” is defined better 
in terms of interests and _ activities 
than strictly in terms of years, al- 
though the age span has traditionally 
been 18 to 23. He is out of high 
school, and in a period of transition 
from youth—when he was largely 
dependent on parents for financial 
support and moral guidance—to 
adulthood—when he will have a high 
degree of responsibility for self (and 
others) and financial independence. 

The dividing line between youth 
and adulthood is a tenuous one. Some 
persons mature more quickly than 
others; induviduals also may be rela- 
tively mature in some aspects of their 
personality and immature in others. 
However, it is widely held that when 
one is married and _ self-supporting 
his interests and outlook are more 
those of an adult than of an older 
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youth, regardless of his age. The 
large number of “early” marriages 
and the continuing stream of youth 
into the armed forces makes 23. seem 
rather high as the upper boundary of 
older youth, for these experiences 
hasten personal maturity. 


Older youth in America today are 
for the most part engaged in three 
types of activity: study, work, and 
military service. Each of these calls 
for adjustments and decisions that 
should help one to mature. They 
also produce periods of stress and 
strain during which the young people 
desperately need the fellowship and 
moral reinforcement that the church 
can—and should—provide. 

Recently, I talked with a pastor 
who has genuine interest in older 
youth. He told me: 


“T tried for several months to work 
up an older youth fellowship. Finally, 
we had a pretty good group—about 
twelve members. Then, within six 
months, the group disintegrated; three 
of the young men were called into 
military service, four of the girls got 
married, and two got jobs in the ‘big 
city’ and moved away. Those who 
were left took the view, ‘What’s the 
use of going on with just three mem- 
bers?? So now we are without an 
older youth group again!” 

This suggests an important factor 
in building a church school program 
for older youth. One must expect a 
high degree of “turn over” in the 
membership of the group, and strive 
for flexibility and adaptability to the 
needs of the group. But what are 
the “needs” of this age group? 


First, marriage is a major concern. 
There is no better place for young 
people to meet and become acquaint- 
ed with those of the opposite sex than 
in church related activities. The 
church that offers young people a 
chance for fellowship which may lead 
to marriage is fulfilling a real func- 
tion in the community. This is par- 
ticularly true of city churches, where 
many of the older youth have come 
from other places and have few social 
contacts. Since marriage is imme- 
diately in prospect for many of these 
young people, they are quite inter- 
ested in problems of courtship and 
preparation for marriage. A realistic 
program will certainly include study 
of the bases of Christian marriage 
and family life. Lectures, group dis- 
cussions, and personal counseling by 
the adult leader become possibilities. 

Second, most older youth are either 
working at their chosen vocations or 
are preparing to do so. For this rea- 
son, the Christian view of work is 
relevant. For some, the question is: 
How can I make a Christian choice 
in determining what my lifework will 
be? For others, the problem is: How 
can I be Christian on the job? Again, 
both group discussion and personal 
interviews present great opportunities 
for the church’s witness in the world 
of work. 


Third, older youth are seeking 
their own answers to ultimate ques- 
tions, as they work out a personal 
philosophy of life. For most persons, 
intellectual activity and_ spiritual 
sensitivity are at the highest peak in 
this period of life. Serious grappling 
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with Christian theology—both in for- 
mal class study and in informal “bull 
sessions’—should be a definite part 
of the experience of this group. 


Fourth, older youth are gradually 
finding their place in the community 
—in work, in political activity, in so- 
cial and religious life. Now, if ever, 
they will look critically (in the true 
sense of “judging”) at the institu- 
tions of society and measure them by 
Christian standards. The application 
of the Christian faith to social prob- 
lems, such as racial segregation, can 
provide the basis for both discussion 
and action that will be highly mean- 
ingful. 

In addition to these needs in spe- 
cific areas of thought and preparation 
for life, older youth have general, 
continuing needs. 


First, they need a group. They 
want the fellowship of persons who 
have similar interests and problems, 
with whom they can share recreation, 
discussion, worship, and activities of 
various kinds. This is a basic need, 
yet there are literally thousands of 
church schools in America that make 
no specific provision for older youth. 
They are either lumped with the 
seniors, for whom they are. too ad- 
vanced to derive much benefit, or 
with the adults, for whom they are 
not yet prepared by experience. In 
either case, they are likely to drop 
out of the church school program 
until they return as young parents 
with their children. 

Second, they need an adult friend 
whom they can trust. The teacher 
or counselor of older youth has a 
tremendous opportunity, if he but 
sees it. He can help these growing 
persons to arrive at a sound Christian 
faith that will see them through the 
rough places in years ahead. He will 
have occasion to advise them on the 
choice of their lifework, and their at- 
titude toward it. He will be called 
on to counsel them on problems of 
courtship and the basis for Christian 
marriage. He will have to take his 
job seriously and make the interests 
and needs of older youth his special 
object of concern. This demands of 
the teacher study, sympathy, perse- 
verance, and prayer. 

Third, older youth need an ade- 
quate channel for service to the com- 
munity and the world. When the 
church school and church are true 
to their nature, they are the most 
perfect of such channels, They can 
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call forth the altruistic, idealistic 
qualities of youth and direct them 
toward significant goals. But in many 
cases, older youth are not asked to 
do enough for and through the 
church and church school. They 
gain the impression that they are just 
expected to “go through motions” 
and work at trifling projects. The 
only program that has a lasting 
chance of success with this age group 
is one that really challenges them to 
be and do their best! 

When, needs have been recognized, 
what kind of organization in the 
church school is called for? 

The degree of maturity that older 
youth possess requires that they have 
a large hand in planning and carry- 
ing out their week-by-week program. 
The adult workers should avoid dom- 
inating the group (adult domination 
has killed many groups!), but rather 
should be ready to help when their 
counsel is needed. The bulk of work 
should be done by older youth them- 
selves, with planning done in council 
meetings. 

In some church schools, the older 
youth group does not include those 
who are working, in the armed forces, 
and in college. In part, this is quite 


understandable. For example, in a 
college town, one would expect the 
group to be composed largely of stu- 
dents, while in a non-college town 
students would be present only dur- 
ing vacation or holiday periods. Sim- 
ilarly, an older youth fellowship in a 
church near a military base might 
include a large number of service 
men and possibly some women in 
military service, while churches far- 
ther away might include few or none. 

Young people who are working 
and those in the military forces are 
being grossly neglected by most 
church schools. Working youth and 
those in trade schools, as well as the 
ones in military service, can be “un- 
covered” in many communities by 
a canvass, which older youth them- 
selves can conduct. 

The imperatives confronting older 
youth to find a lifework, a life mate, 
and a solid faith—cut across activity 
lines. Older youth have so much in 
common, despite their varied pur- 
suits, that they have adequate grounds 
for forming a common fellowship. 
When their basic needs are ministered 
to by the church school, older youth 
will come gladly. They constitute a 
“human frontier” in our churches. 


Merrim from Monkmeyer 


Young people want and need the fellowship of persons with similar interests, 
and with whom they can share recreation, worship and discussion. 
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Helping Ae: Ue the Isihle 


During Christian Education Week slides and filmstrips 
on Bible stories or background would be of interest 


by Richard E. Lentz 


AMILIES need help in appreciat- 

ing the full value of the Bible in 
the home, for study, worship, and 
personal growth. This year Christian 
Education Week, September 26-Oc- 
tober 3, lends emphasis to this need 
with the theme, “The Bible in the 
Home.” 

Two very practical leaflets were 
published early in the spring for lead- 
ers planning for Christian Education 
Week: Here’s How Churches Are 
Planning (with specific suggestions 
for local churches or groups of 
churches), and Your Sunday School 
Suggests (with ideas for home par- 
ticipation)’. 
tional ideas for parents and for 
church leaders who must supply guid- 
ance to families for using the Bible 
in the home. 


Dr. Lentz is Executive Director of the 
Joint Department of Family Life, National 
Council of Churches, Chicago, Illinois. 

“From the Department of Publication and 
Distribution, N.C.C., 79 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 5¢ each; quantity rates. 
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Here are a few addi-. 


to family groups. 


Planning at the church 

A part of a Sunday morning ses- 
sion, or a special meeting during the 
week, might be used by church school 
classes or departments to plan for 
family participation in Christian Edu- 
cation Week. At this time actual 
materials for use in the home could 
be developed; such as a Bible drama- 
tization, a worship service, a Bible 
game or contest. Intermediates will 
especially enjoy working up a game 
which they can direct.’ 

One local church men’s club last 
spring planned its opening meeting 
for the fall season on the subject, 
“We Fathers and Bible Fathers.” 
Characterizations of a number of the 
men of the Bible who were fathers 
will be presented in brief talks before 
the club. Variations on this plan 
could be developed by a group of 


*Good suggestions for games are found in 
ENJOYING THE BIBLE IN THE HOME, by 
Anna Laura Gebhard, published by The Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 50c. 


Minrod 


mothers or of single women. 

Another church has a committee 
planning a Saturday family Bible 
treasure hunt for Christian Education 
Week. Families will work as groups. 
A list of twenty articles mentioned in 
the Bible will be used as the basis of 
the hunt, but only the Bible refer- 
ences will be given to the family 
groups. Examples of what will be 
used are: I Samuel 17:40, five 
smooth stones; Matthew 19:24, a 
needle with an eye through which a 
camel cannot pass. After completing 
their collections, families will return 
to the church to share results and 
have supper together,—on the church 
lawn if the weather is good. 

Still another church will propose 
to its homes a work session for the 
family, in which each member will 
help the others in locating the Bible 
references relating to their respective 
Sunday church school lessons for the 
following Sunday. It will be sug- 
gested that a Bible dictionary or 
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commentary be secured to use in in- 
creasing the family’s understanding 
of the Bible selections. 


Using church resources 

Churches often have many fine re- 
sources which are used only on Sun- 
day mornings. If these were loaned 
to the homes for use during the week 
or during off-season periods, they 
would greatly enrich family Bible 
study and worship. For instance, the 
large flat pictures are usually used 
‘only a few times each during the 
year. If frames were secured for 
them, they could be loaned to fam- 
ilies just as books are loaned from 
the church library. Families would 
use many pictures in this way that 
they could not afford or would not 
care to own permanently. Such a 
picture lending service should include 
pictures for the walls of the children’s 
‘rooms as well as pictures for general 
family interest. 


Recorded religious music in the 
record library of the church achieves 
a whole new area of usefulness when 
it is made available to members of 
the church for home enjoyment, 
study, or worship. Many churches 
already lend their recordings to their 
home-bound members. 

Practically all of the audio-visual 
material in the church library would 
be of interest to some families at cer- 
tain times of the year or in connec- 
tion with special observances. In 
Christian Education Week, for ex- 
ample, slide sets of pictures showing 
scenes from Palestine or costumes 
from Bible times would be of interest 
to family groups. Many families own 
simple, inexpensive viewers which 
they have purchased for use with 
their own 2x2” transparencies. Thou- 
sands of projectors and screens are 
now owned by families.. Other fam- 
ilies might be allowed to use the 
church-owned projectors if there is 
someone qualified to run the ma- 
chines. One church periodically ar- 
ranges a training session for operators 
of the sound and projection equip- 
ment. Persons so trained may then 
rent from. the church at a nominal 
fee audio-visual equipment for use 
in their homes. 

This broad parish service of the 
church as an audio-visual “supplier” 
multiplies many times the returns 
from the church’s investment in au- 
dio-visual equipment and resources. 
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It also adds immeasurably to the ef- 
fectiveness of the church’s education- 
al program in the home. 

In using the common interest in 
the Bible stimulated by Christian Ed- 
ucation Week, churches may be able 
to introduce series of parent-teacher 
meetings which will coordinate the 
Christian education expected to be 
carried on by parents in the home 
with that being provided in the 
church school. The Family Life Au- 
dio-Visual film, “For the Record” 
has been used to stimulate planning 
together in similar situations. 

The new Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide is invaluable for locating ma- 
terials on the Bible which might be 
used in the homes during Christian 
Education Week. From it the follow- 
ing short list has been compiled. Full 
descriptions of the films will be found 
in the Guide.’ 


Life of Nomad People (Desert 
Dwellers) 


16 mm, sound, black and white and col- 
lor, 10 minutes, guide. Producer: Coronet 
Films, 1949. Rental agencies: local deal- 
ers. (Write Coronet Films, Chicago, for 
nearest dealer.) Black and white, $2; 
Color, $4. Excellent background informa- 
tion for a study of Bible lands. 


“AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE FOR 
USE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 3rd edi- 
tion. Department of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, N.C.C., 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. $5.50. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City 


16 mm, sound, color, 11 minutes, Pro- 
ducer: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1951. Available from E-B Films and some 
local dealers, Rental, $4. A short, inspira- 
tional film designed for schoolroom use. 
May be used in the church as instruction 
and information on the Holy City. 


Story of Our Bible 


58 frames, black and white, two man- 
uals. Producer: Pilgrim Press, 1948. 
Available from Pilgrim Press, religious 
film libraries, and denominational pub- 
lishing houses. Sale, $3. A brief outline 
of the origin of the Bible, how it was 
written, collected, translated, printed, and 
used, from Old Testament times to the 
present day. 


The Story of Ruth 


44 frames, black and white, manual and 
script. Producer: J. Arthur Rank, 1950. 
Available from United World Films, re- 
ligious film libraries, denominational pub- 
lishing houses, and local dealers. Sale, $2. 
Highly recommended for instruction and 
information concerning the story of Ruth 
with juniors and above. Could also be 
used for discussion of love and loyalty or 
ancient customs. 


In Joyous Song, Album 1 


Four ten inch records, 78 rpm, unbreak- 
able. Teacher’s guide. Producer: Follett 
Publishing Company. Available from the 
producer and denominational publishing 
houses. Sale, $5 plus tax. This album 
contains twenty-four religious songs. De- 
signed to help children learn to sing good 
religious songs and to appreciate the best 
in religious music. May also be used to 
enrich worship. Usable by parents in the 
home. 


How Can You Save Money for the Journal 
(Which the Editors could use in improving it—see editorial, page 2.) 


1. Renew promptly. 


2. Send payment with your order. (See page | for prices.) 

3. If you are billed, pay the invoice (bill) promptly. 

4. Return with your payment one of the two copies of the invoice 
(bill) sent you; or write the invoice number on your check. 

5. When renewing, give the same name as in the original order, to- 
gether with any change needed. This will save confusion. 

6. Notify us of change of address as far ahead of time as possible. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 
Read the fascinating history of the Sunday school movement, page 
4, and save this issue. You may want to use this material. 
Note the articles on worship: for juniors (page 10), and families 
(pages 18 and 20). Be sure all worship leaders read these. 


Christmas Plays 


An interesting new play, "The Luck of Pierre" appears in this issue. 
A pageant, "The Light of the World,"" by Emma Jane Kramer, 


will be in the October issue. 


Two popular Christmas plays from former years are still available at 


25c each, cash with order: 


"To Us a Son," by J. Paul Faust, 


(September 1952 issue) and “Opening Their Treasures," by 
Frederick L. Fay (October 1953). 
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The Bible in the Home—! 


W, Ch, ose Whark 


by Alethea and Oscar J. Rumpf 


This is the first of a series of four ar- 
ticles by Mr. and Mrs. Rumpf on wor- 
ship in the home. In keeping with the 
1954 theme of Christian Education 
Week, "The Bible in the Home," they 
deal with the use of the Bible in fam- 
ily worship. 

One thing the church cannot do for 
its families is to give them a substitute 
for worship at home. If it is going to 
happen, it has to happen at home. 
Churches can give parents help, how- 
ever, and it is hoped that these ar- 
ticles and others to appear later will 
be shared with many parents who will 
be eager for this kind of practical 
help. 

The Rev. Mr. Rumpf is Director of 
the Bureau of Audio Visual Aids 
for the Board of Christian Education 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ILL YOU GET the Bibles for 

us now, please, David?” asked 
mother. David, aged 8, was eager to 
get the Bibles. In fact, he wanted to 
get them ten minutes before being 
asked. If the truth were told we’d 
have to say he didn’t want to eat. 
He didn’t want to read the Bible 
either. He wanted to see cowboys on 
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TV vs. RSV 

Mother said, “Will you get .. .” 
and David was out of the room. He 
returned quickly with three copies of 
the Revised Standard Version, a Mof- 
fatt Bible and his own blue RSV 
New Testament. By this time he 
knew the black RSV was brother 
Bill’s, age 15, and the red one be- 
longed to Bob, age 13. Daddy was 
given his RSV and mother took Mof- 
fatt’s translation. 
urged us to hurry with our meal. 

Bill had one more bite of dessert 
before him. He stopped and asked 
David, “Why are you so itchy? You 
ought to get over that cowboy stuff.” 

“Hurry, mother . . . what chapter 
iS Ihe can \ieread firsth 2) came 
in one sentence from David. He 
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All the while he. 


knew it was futile at this juncture 
to argue, and besides, time was pass- 
inge—a lot of “cowboy stuff? was be- 
ing missed. 

When everyone was ready, includ- 
ing number one hold-up boy, Bill, we 
started. It was David’s turn. The 
chapter was Mark 11, verse 1. David 
got through the pronunciation of 
Jerusalem, but stumbled on Beth- 
phage. He read the first verse and 
Bill broke in to read verse two. The 
rest of us followed in succession. 


We never know when one of our 
crowd will hold up the reading. This 
evening it was David. When mother 
read the tenth verse he said, “Huh, 
David? My name. Who’s he?” But 
it was verse 13 which brought us to 
a halt: “And seeing in the distance 
a fig tree in leaf, he went to see if he 
could find anything on it. When he 
came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves, for it was not the season for 
figs.” 

“Why did he expect to get figs if 
it wasn’t the season?” asked David, 
with a voice that indicated something 
was wrong. We sought to answer his 
question briefly, and then daddy read 
verse 14: “ ‘May no one ever eat 
fruit from you again.’” The boys 
chorused in succession, ‘‘That’s fool- 
ish!” “Why’d he do that?” “It was 


out of season!” 


That stopped the reading and we 
discussed the fig tree incident. We 
learned that it was a difficult Scrip- 
ture passage, the content of which 
was contrary to what Jesus ever said 
or did before. The older boys knew 
that Matthew, Mark, and Luke some- 
times had the same stories. Maybe 
Luke told it more understandably. 
But our concordance showed it 
wasn’t in Luke at all. 

Our conversation dealt with the 
fact that there had been some changes 
and additions, made by the biblical 
reporters, to the exact words Jesus 
used. But our thoughts centered on 
the basic message of the chapter “that 
life without fruit is worthless.” We 
may be like fig trees that never bear 


fruit. We have leaves, are alive, but 
really never accomplish anything. 

That Jesus would say what he is 
reported to have said was inconceiv- 
able to the children. Somewhere, 
somehow, some church school teach- 
er, our minister, some Christian peo- 
ple, and maybe the parents, all to- 
gether had helped to supply the chil- 
dren with a fairly high conception of 
what Jesus thought, taught, and did. 

Soon our conversation ended and 
we prayed the Lord’s Prayer. Cow- 
boys and television had been forgot- — 
ten by David—now he dashed out 
to play. 


Needed—a Bible plus 
consecrated parents 

We have begun this series of wor- 
ship helps for families where most 
families can begin. Most families 
have at least one Bible. One does 
not have_to have printed stories and 
daily readings in order to have family 
worship. Consecrated parents and a 
Bible are enough. And there’s no 
better place to worship than the place 
where families do most of their talk- 
ing, at the dining table. A special 
altar may come later, but it is whole- 
some to make the place of conversa- 
tion within the family the place of 
conversation with God. It is like 
knowing that God is in on every- 
thing. 


Where to start? 

Our family talked about what book 
we would read together. Stories 
about Jesus were mentioned, which 
took us to the Gospels. The children 
ruled out two because one (Matthew 
with its geneology) was too hard, 
and the other (Luke) was too long. 
They chose Mark. From our point of 
view as parents it was just right. It 
contained the essentials of Jesus’ life 
and teaching. We could finish it in 
the foreseeable future. Two and 
one-half to three weeks is a lot of 
future for an eight year old. 

Sometimes we read only a short 
passage because the children are 
tired. We go along with our children 
in these matters, and expect them to 
go along with us in the use of longer © 
passages on other evenings. Children 
can cooperate if they have experi- 
enced cooperation. Occasionally we 
have found it helpful to read several 
passages silently. Then we have 
waited for anyone who wishes to sug- 
gest the next step—a prayer, a song, 
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or even a moment or two of silence. 


Making the Bible personal 

The interest of children can be 
captured, especially if a parent gives 
the story a modern, familiar setting 
and living, recognizable characters. 


The story of the Gerasine de- 
moniac becomes the story of Mr. 
Cary, who can’t hold still in any part 
of his body, and who has very little 
company. Yet when the minister 
comes for a weekly call Mr. Cary 
listens to the Scripture and prayer, 
forgets about himself and remains 
quieted and rested for several hours 
afterward. 


Mark 2:15 is the story of Jesus 
being accused of eating and frater- 
nizing with tax collectors and sin- 
ners, The parents may wish to tell 
how much good it did them to asso- 
ciate with persons in both better and 
poorer circumstances than their own. 


A parent might also recall the per- 
son in his life whom he thought was 
very different from himself, only to 
discover he could learn to like him 
a great deal. 


Peter’s denial and weeping are un- 
derstandable to children when they 
learn from daddy’s own lips that he 
made a serious mistake last week and 
asked God to forgive him. The chil- 
“cen will understand forgiveness in 

ae 11:25 if parents ask their chil- 
dren's foryveness when the children 
are sinned agains. 

Worship takes place i. many ways. 
We have found it rewarding +, have 
one of the children read the dire, 
words of Jesus, while another reads 
the narration. The child reading 
Jesus’ words must concentrate. He 
is the important person for a partic- 
ular worship period. If Jesus was 
teaching a group of people, the whole 
family may be asked to stand except 
the one who reads the words of 
Jesus, who will reamin seated; for it 
is thought Jesus often taught in a 
seated or reclining position. He was 
always at ease in his teaching. The 
hearers were rarely at ease. They 
were all attention. 


How about trying it? 

Why don’t you try this service this 
evening or tomorrow, and pass on 
the suggestion of its use to your 
church school class, your friends, and 
your neighbors? 

Gather the members of your fam- 
ily in a circle where you are most at 
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Clark and Clark 


One does not have to have printed stories and daily readings in order to have 
family worship. Consecrated parents and a Bible are enough. 


home, around the kitchen or dining 
room table at a convenient time, let 
us say right after your meal. If the 
smaller children are used to leaving 
the table while the parents finish 
their meal, arrange to sound an 
“alert” for them to appear. Use a 
bell to symbolize church. They will 
love it. 


Have your Bible ready and turn 
to Mark 9:2-8, the story of the trans- 
Ngeeation. “For children?” you 
might as»1 And we would answer, 


sees 
Ask the children 1 ww... : 
to help read it. Have eel ac 
ing children seated near daddy and 
mother, and ask them to pronounce 
the words after you, if they are old 
enough to do so. 
are older allow them to say what 
method to use in reading the passage, 
(a) each read a sentence, (b) one 
person read Peter’s words and an- 
other read the words coming out of 
the cloud (from the next room). 
Read the words a second time if the 
children want to exchange roles. 
Then, one of the parents might 
say something like the following very 
quietly: “The disciples liked to be 
with Jesus. They went with him to 
the top of mountains and into the 


- valleys. This time on the mountain 


If the children. 


they felt especially close to him. They 
really thought he was very great; 
maybe he was greater even than all 
the great people of Israel, people like 
Elijah and Moses. The disciples 
wanted to stay there. Yes, anywhere 
with Jesus. Jesus is the kind of friend 
with whom we would like to be. Let’s 
think about our being with Jesus on 
a mountain as we sing: ‘What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus.’ ” 


Afterward one of you may pray: 
“Dear God, we thank you for Jesus. 
May we learn to love him and follow 
him like the disciples did. Help us 
to think of Jesus wherever we go. 


+1 help us to think of each other, 
toa, Tay ” 


Choose wel in beginning this kind 
of an informa _ : 

: experience. The 
quickest way to kin thesg., and the 
experience is to formalve it so that 
year in and year out children will see 
nothing new or novel in k, God has 
spoken and still speaks in nany ways. 
Help your children to expek God to 
speak at any time and a special 
times, in any place and in a\necja] 
place, in many ways and in a \ecja] 
way. Begin by showing ho 
speaks to you and yours tonigh 
the dining room table, out of \, 
Holy Book. Use the Bible in you 
home. 


oe ee) of Pierre 


A Play for Christmas 


by Charlotte C. Jones* 


Time: 


Early 13th century 
Place: Chartres, France 
Characters: 


Pierre (8-10 yrs.) 

Jacques (slightly older) 

Old Man 

Herald 

Burgomaster 

Bishop 

Master Builder 

Workmen (laborers and craftsmen) 
Priest 

Housewife 

Children (all ages) 

Small girl 

Choir Boys (about 7) 

Chorister 

Stable-keeper 

Mary 

Joseph 

Shepherds 

Wise Men 

Choirs (boys and men), acolytes 
Crowd (peasants, tradesmen, nobles) 


Part | 


This takes place in a public square of 
Chartres, spotlights picking out various 
parts where action takes place, with lights 


*Mrs. Harold G. Jones, wife of the pastor of 
the Claremont Community Church, Claremont, 
California. 


dimmed to denote passage of time. There 
are several shops and houses, indicated by 
painted backdrops, flats, or booths. At 
stage right is the stable-keepers place— 
Etable—with door and small windows; in 
the center is the bakery, with a large open 
window behind which are loaves on a 
table. (Signs reading Des Gateaux, Du 
Pain Fin, etc., may be painted at either 
side of this window.) At the left is the 
Burgomaster’s house which is later cov- 
ered over with a large flat painted to rep- 
resent one of the portals of the cathedral. 
See “Suggestions for Production” follow- 
ing the play as well as the drawing on 
this page. 

People of all ages and classes are pass- 
ing to and fro; children are skipping in 
and out, playing with a shuttlecock; an 
old man hobbles by on his cane and stops 
to watch; peasant women are shopping, 
etc. The woman in the bakery is calling 
her wares, and many stop to buy long 
loaves of bread. 

PrerRE enters left with empty laundry 
basket on head, crosses to bakery window, 
right, looking hungrily at bread display- 
ed. 


JAcQuEs (running in): Pierre! Pierre! 
Come here! Come here quickly! I’ve been 
looking all over for you. What news I 


tol 
I 
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have! Just wait till you hear! (He stops, 
quite out of breath.) 


PrerrE: What is it, then,—this news 
you have? 
Jacques: Our father in God, the good 


bishop, is coming to our town! He is 
coming right here,—to the market-place! 
(Other children and a few adults stop to 


listen.) 
PrerrRE:, How—how do you know this? 
Jacques: The burgomaster just passed 


our house, not a minute ago. I heard him 
say so, to my father. But that’s not all! 
(As crowd grows about him, he feels his 
importance and makes the most of his 
news.) The burgomaster said the bishop 
had a very special thing to tell to us. It 
is to be such grand news! (Others exclaim, 
asking, “What thing?” “What's that?” 
“What will he tell us then?” etc.) 

PrrrreE: Oh, Jacques! I am so glad! 
At last I can see the bishop. I have al- 
ways wanted to. And now my work is 
done for a little while. What luck I have! 

Jacques: Bad luck, I’d call it—to have 
to run your feet off from morning ’til 
night, the way you do! But have you never 
even seen the bishop before? (PIERRE 
shakes head.) I have! Two times this will 
be that I-have seen him! 

Pierre: Never yet have I. For always 
when he came there seemed to be even 
more work than ever to be done,—carrying 
baskets of clean linen from the laundress 
to the grand houses of town, and then 
taking others back, away down to the riv- 
erside, to be washed. And always it is the 
same thing,—hurry, hurry, hurry! 

Jacques: Well, then, come and let’s 
find a good place, where we can see well. 
By which way would the bishop enter, I 
wonder. 

Oxtp Man (who has been listenine’ 
From that road, over there. (Pr? fo 
street near foe) And he'll + -~nd on the 


| 


Stage as set for 
scenes III and 
IV. Entrances are 
from sides and 
between flats. 
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The Bishop tells the people of plans for the Cathedral. 


steps in front of the burgomaster’s. He al- 
ways does, when he comes here to talk to 
all the people, before going to the church. 
Always by the same way he comes, and 
always in the same place he stands. (All 
make their way to center, as herald en- 
ters.) 

HERALD: Oyez, oyez, oyez, all ye peo- 
ple! Draw near and listen! Our father in 
God, the good bishop, is coming this way. 
He graciously demands to speak to you 
all. Come then, gather around. Prepare 
to meet him. Oyez, oyez, oyez! 

BuRGOMASTER (coming from house at 
left, and standing on steps): Over here, 
my people. Come one, come all, draw 
near! 

(Bisuop enters, under canopy carried 
by group of priests. He goes left to steps, 
people gathering around, boys darting in 
and out, and children clinging to skirts 
of mothers. Crowd cheers, with cries of 
“Welcome, dear father in God!” “May 
good health attend you always,’ etc.) 

Bisuop: Peace be unto you all, my chil- 
dren. I thank you for your welcome. Long 
have I loved this city and you, its citizens, 
for your labors unceasing, and for your 
devotion to our holy Church, Greatly 
have I desired, therefore, to dwell among 
you, and have often expressed this wish 
to our cardinals, even to the Holy Fa- 
ther himself. And now, at last, this has 
been granted, and your faithfulness has 
been rewarded. Your city of Chartres, 
therefore, shall henceforth be known as a 
great cathedral city, the residence of your 
bishop. For I hope to spend in your pres- 
ence the greater part of my remaining 
life here upon earth, if God be willing. 

Crowp: God grant it be so! 

BurcomMAsTeER: Gracious father in God, 
it greatly rejoices our hearts to hear this 
welcome news! 

First Man: Will our Chartres then 
become a cathedral city indeed? 

Szeconp Man: How can that be? We 
have no cathedral,—we have only our 
modest little church. 
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Bisuop: But you shall have a cathedral, 
a glorious one that in time will stand 
unrivaled in all the wide domains of the 
Church. It shall reach toward heaven, in 
mellowing stone, cunningly shaped piece 
on piece, so that man, standing below the 
lofty ceiling, will feel himself the pygmy 
that he is, yet know that he is still sur- 
rounded by the great love and goodness 
of God. Far into the heavens shall its 
spires point, until they reach up to touch 
the evening star, and on their pinnacles 
shall be placed the cross of the blessed 
Lord himself! (Crosses himself. Crowd ex- 
claims, “Oh, Ah!) 

BysTANDER: 
to pass? 

BisHOP: 


How shall all this come 


Partly with moneys brought 
from Rome; still more with the loving 
service of all craftsmen and artists; but 
most of all, with the devoted work of 
each one of you, my children! 


(Babble arises among excited people, 


‘with cries of, “Pl help!’ “Count on 
mel’? “What can I do?’’) 
BuRGOMASTER: Quiet now, all of you! 


or you won’t hear what it is the good 
bishop is about to say next. 


BrsuHor: Each one of you, rich or poor, 
strong or weak, great or small, will surely 
have a chance to do his part. Thus, by all 
working together, we will accomplish 
great things, with the help of almighty 
God. 

BysTANDER: Then when should it be 
ready, our cathedral, that we may wor- 
ship therein? 

Bisoop: Perhaps in the lifetime of 
your children will the great work be com- 
pleted. It is no light task. It will take 
many years of toil and consecration, be- 
fore the tall windows are filled with glass 
of rainbow colors, and the high altar 
shimmers with silver and gold and pre- 
cious stones. But you all shall worship in 
it, none the less, in whatever part is com- 
pleted; for each section, as it rises, shall 
be holy and blessed. Perhaps—who 


The Bishop's robes, miter, staff and canopy can be elaborate 
and will add much to the color of the scene. 


knows ?—if all work hard, and God favors 
our efforts, even by next Christmas we 
may be able to hold a service in some 
one part. What say you, then? Are you 
all willing to dedicate yourselves to this 
great and noble task? 

\VOICES FROM GROWD: 
we will! Gladly! 

Bisuop: Then think well, how each 
one may share. Whatever your craft— 
that of mason, wood-carver, glass blower, 
weaver, blacksmith, carpenter—report to 
the master builder what you are ready 
and able to do. 

(As each occupation is named, voices 


Yes! Yes! That 


respond, “I can do that!’ “Thats my 
trade,’ etc.) 
BysTANDER: But what can the rest of 


us do, gracious Father,—those of us who 
do not have a trade or belong to a guild? 

Bisuop: If you are not thus skilled, 
lend us your strength of back and arms, 
that the stones may be brought hither, 
and set in place after they have been cut 
and shaped. (Voices call, “Aye, that we 
will!” etc.) But whether you do the heavy 
toil of a laborer, or the careful work of 
a craftsman, remember this, my children: 
do your very best, that all may be ex- 
ceedingly well done. And do it with a 
thankful heart, that our blessed church 
may be built in love and gratitude to 
God, as his house should be made. Then 
indeed shall the love of God, our Father, 
(all bow heads for his benediction) the 
fellowship of Jesus, our Master, and the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit fill your 
minds and hearts, abiding with you for- 
ever. Amen. 

(Lights dim to allow people to leave 
stage, and indicate passage of time.) 


Part Il 


(As lights come on again, children are 
playing about. One group is dancing in a 
circle, singing the round, “Frere Jacques, 
dormez-vous, sonne le matine, ding, dong, 
ding!” This is accompanied by a flute. 
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Jacques is in the center of the ring, well 
aware of all this attention. PIERRE enters 
with a large basket of linen on his head, 
and looks at them longingly, but nobody 
seems to notice him. Finally, JAacQUES sees 
him, and leaves circle.) 


Jacques: Where have you been, Pierre? 
The workmen have just started to dig for 
the foundations of the cathedral. Have 
you seen? 


Pierre: No. I have to go in the op- 
posite direction, most of the time. 

Jacques (doing a pirouette): Oh, it 
is going to be so grand! And my father 
will make the candles, just like the ones 
he always makes for the church, only ever 
so much bigger and finer. Tall white 
tapers they will be! And I shall carry one 
myself, one day, as I march at the head 
of the choir! 

Pierre (setting basket down, arms akim- 
bo, feet apart): That will indeed be won- 
derful, Jacques. I only wish— 

Jacques (breaking in): And we’re to 
have fine new robes, too, Pierre. The 
chorister has said so! Only think how 
grand everything will be! 


Pierre (drawing sleeve across eyes): 
If only I could help, too! But what can 
I ever do? I earn so little. And it all 
goes for the stale bread the baker cannot 
sell to others. But perhaps some day Ill 
have enough left over for something in 
the cathedral. 


Jacgues: Oh nobody would expect 
you to do anything for the cathedral, 
Pierre. Everyone knows how unfortunate 
you are to have both your father and 
mother die from the plague. 

Pierre: It is true, Jacques. And yet— 
did not the good bishop himself say that 
each one must do his part? 

(Workmen enter with gathering crowd, 
all talking and laughing gayly.) 

MastER BuiLDER (beckoning for sil- 
ence): Good news, friends! We are get- 
ting the foundations ready for the laying 
of the first stone. Every strong man will 
be needed now. The quarry is far away, 
and it means hard work to cut and haul 
the big blocks. Are you ready and willing, 
as the bishop asked? 

(Workers answer eagerly, “Aye! That 
we are!” “We are ready and waiting!’’) 

First WorkKMAN: Let us start at once! 

SEconD WorKMAN: We will use our 
strongest farm horses, and our wagons for 
hauling the stone. 

Tuirp Workman: No, no,—not our 
horses—ourselves! We will pull the carts 
for the stone with our own hands, lest 
our blessed cathedral be built by anything 
but our own strength! 

(Several exclaim, “True, true!” “He 
has spoken well!” “We will pull the carts 
ourselves!” ) 

Priest: And now let us gather in the 
chapel for the service of consecration, that 
we may ask God’s blessing upon us and 
our work. Furthermore, if anyone feels 
envious of another, or angry over any- 
thing, he must be excused until a better 
spirit fills his heart, that every last part 
of our cathedral may be fashioned with 
joy and good-will, even as our good bishop 
said. 

- (As they go out, left lights dim. When 
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they come on again, the singing of “An- 
gels, We Have Heard on High,” 1s audible 
in wings at left, presumably by a boys’ 
choir, PrerRE enters, right, sets down 
basket to listen, and walks toward center. 
Housewife comes in, down center street, 
and stands with arms on hips, wagging 


head.) 


HovusEwiFE: So-o-o! There you are, 
my fine lad! And where is my clean linen, 
answer me that! Are you going to stand 
idle all day, instead of bringing it to my 
house? I shall report you to the laundress! 
Then we'll see whether or not you are 
able to move,—when she lays a switch 
about your lazy legs! (PrERRE runs over 
to pick up basket, but in his haste he 
spills some of the contents.) By St. Dal- 
matz! Is it not hard enough for me to 
have waited so long, without you dropping 
it, too,—you clumsy numbskull! (She 
goes to box his ears, but he dodges.) 


PrerrE: A thousand pardons, madom- 
na! I shall have it delivered in a twink- 
ling! 

Hovusewire: See that you do, then! 
And don’t forget to take back the other 
basket of dirty sheets waiting for you, or 
you'll get no pay for this trip,—tI’ll see 
to that! 

Pierre: Yes, yes, madomna! 

HouseEwiFE (to another who has just 
entered, left): That nitwit! (Jerks thumt 
over shoulder) He'll fall all over the bas- 
ket waiting inside the doorway, and waste 
still more time! You can’t get a bit of 
work out of the ragamuffins these days! 
Now when I was growing up— 

(She is interrupted by a group of chil- 
dren running in from left, playing a hop- 
ping game and singing; goes off left, mut- 
tering to herself, and scolding the children 
for being so idle. As she is about to go 
offstage, she trips over a hoop dropped 
by a boy and explodes with fresh male- 
dictions. The children suppress their 
laughter until she has gone, then say 
shell never be allowed to go into the 
cathedral if she talks so. 

(PIERRE returns down center, staggering 
under the weight of a large basket. He 
sets it down, toward center front, after 
making sure the housewife has gone, and 
gradually starts to cry. SMALL GiRu leaves 
group and comes up to him.) 

Girt: What ails you, boy? 
you weep? 

PrerreE: Oh, I'll never be good for 
anything! I can’t even do my _ work 
(wipes eyes) without being scolded all day 
long. And Christmas will be here, before 
I have any money saved. 

Girt: Christmas? But of course! Tl 
be so glad when it comes! Only one 
should not weep when thinking of Christ- 
mas. 


Why do 


PrerreE: I know. But I thought my 
luck would surely change long before 
this. 


Girt: Well, then, and so it will, soon, 
with Christmas coming. 

Prerre: Perhaps. (Music is heard 
again.) Listen. Do you hear that sing- 
ing? 

Girt: Yes. What is it? 

PrerrE: It is the choir—getting ready 
for Christmas, Is it not the most lovely 


music? Soon they will all march up the 


aisle of the cathedral singing that song of 
the angels. And Jacques,—he’s the can- 
dlemaker’s son—Jacques will lead all the 
rest. He has shown me just where they 
will go, now that the big slabs of stone 
are all laid for the floor. At the Christ- 
man service there will be candles—many, 
many candles all ablaze, so tall and beau- 
tiful! 

Girt: I shall be there, at the Christ- 
mas service. Mamma has been saving 
coins in the tithing box, for me to take 
especially for the Christ Child. Of course 
I help her to earn them! Oh, aren’t you 
glad that Christmas is soon to come? 


PrerRE: Yes—I’m glad. For you and 
for Jacques I am glad. You’re the lucky 
ones! But there (picks up the basket with 
more alacrity)—what did the good bishop 
tell us?—not to be envious, but loving! 
Yes, indeed, little girl, I am very glad that 
Christmas is coming. (He goes off, right, 
singing the carol; girl joins group.) 

(The faint “Ho-ho-ho!” of a work song, 
repeated rhythmically, is heard backstage, 
evidently by workmen passing from right 
to left. The children stop playing and all 
run off, center, to see.) 

JacQuEes (entering left, with several 
other boys): There they go, the work- 
men, still dragging more stone for the 
cathedral. 

First Boy: All the way from the 
quarry they come—eight miles from here! 

PrerrE (entering between blacksmith 
and bakery with smaller basket): Eight 
miles did you say? 

Seconp Boy: Yes! And a hundred or 
more it takes, to draw each heavy wagon. 
I know! I’ve counted them! 

Tuirp Boy: Look, you can see them! 
(Points toward back, left.) 

Jacques: How they bend and sway, 
coming up the hill! 

Pierre: That ought to make my load 
seem light, by contrast. (Lifts up basket.) 
I know what, Jacques! 

Jacques: What, then? 

Pierre: This will be a basket of fine 
linen, extra fine, just brought to town, 
to be embroidered for the altar cloths! 
(He skips about with basket on head.) 

Jacques: Such nonsense you talk! 
That old soiled linen for the altar of the 
great cathedral? 

PrerRE: Goodbye, Jacques; I must hur- 
ry, so the altar cloths will be finished in 
time! 

(He runs off, right. Other children 
saunter across stage, from left and center 
toward right, humming “Frere Jacques.” 
Lights dim.) 


Part Ill 


(The flat showing the cathedral portal 
is now in place, over the burgomaster’s 
house, left. A group of boys enter down 
center street, whistling and singing the 
Christmas carol.) 

First Boy (pointing to cathedral): 
They say those doors are surely the most 
beautiful in all the world! 

Seconp Boy: The bishop himself will 
open them tonight, for all the people of 
Chartres to enter. 

First Boy: And everyone will bring a 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THEME FOR OCTOBER: 


For the Leader: 


If your church had June promotion, the 
fall program is now well under way. You 
have “absorbed” the new first grade mem- 
bers into your group and made them feel 
at home. Everyone is feeling acquainted 
with teachers and leader, and is falling 
_into the pattern of worship you have 
directed. If you have October promotion, 
you will be concerned with these matters 
now. 

October is usually “pledge month” and 
time for the every member canvass. In 
-many churches, the first grade has their 
‘first chance to make a “pledge” and to 
have an envelope for each Sunday. The 
leader should see that this is explained in 
the classes and that whatever plan of 
solicitation used in your church extends 
through the primary department. 


In churches where pledges are not 
taken from primaries, there should be 
special effort toward getting regular and 
meaningful contributions. Children at this 
age begin to receive allowances and should 
begin early to want to share the money 
with the church. Offerings from each 
class may be brought forward during the 
worship service by appointed “deacons” 
from the classes. 

For session No. 2 it is suggested that 
the minister visit the department and talk 
to the juniors. It is hoped that if at all 
possible he will do this. If, however, the 
minister cannot come because of having 
to hold a service elsewhere, try to get 
the assistant minister, the minister’s wife, 
a deacon, or the superintendent of the 
church school. It should be an “outside” 
person, other than the regular leader 
of worship services, to help the primaries 
feel that they are important in the eyes 
of the adult members of the church. 


This series of worship services centered 
on The Church should help the children 
to see how the money they give is spent 
and why so much money is needed. These 
worship services should challenge the 
children to want to have a larger part in 
the great outreach of the church. The 
last Sunday of the month is worked into 
the November theme of harvest time. 


Unless otherwise indicated, hymns in 
the services are taken from Hymns for 
Primary Worship, Judson or Westminster 
Press. Each class may wish to take turns 
being the “choir? for a month. They 
may lead the procession into the worship 
room:and sing a special song when de- 
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sired. This is a good way to introduce new 
songs to the group. Simple white squares 
of cloth with a hole in the center make 
effective robes for the choir. 

A miniature church or pictures of 
churches would be appropriate for the 
worship center. 


1. What Is the Church? 


PRELUDE: “Church Bells,” 195 or other 
melody played as chimes. 

Catt to Worsuip: (said by a child, 
chosen before worship time) 

I was glad when they said unto me 

Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
LEADER: 

Long ago when the people came to 
church, they came through big gates into 
a courtyard around their place of worship. 
Often boys went ahead of a group of 
worshipers, playing music on shepherd’s 
pipes or other simple instruments. The 
people followed, singing. We know a 
hymn based on a verse in Psalm 100. It 
begins, “Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving. .. ” Let us stand and sing it now. 
We will remain standing for the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Hymn: “Enter into His Gates With 
Thanksgiving” 

Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer 

OFFERING Hymn: (printed on a song 
chart) “Thy Work, O God, Needs 


Many Hands” 171 
LEADER: 

For the next few Sundays, we will be 
thinking about our church, about what 
our church is, and about how much there 
is for all of us to do. For this month, 
then, let us use as our offering song the 
one on our song chart. (Read the words, 
explaining the last line.) Now, as our 
“deacons” come forward with the offering 
plates, let us listen to the music of this 
offering hymn and then stand and sing 
it together. 

Offering plates received by leader and 
placed on worship center. 


Sonc Practice: (Leader) 

Next Sunday our minister will be with us 
and tell us what he does all week, besides 
planning his sermon.* I am sure he will 
want to hear the special song our choir 
has been practicing. Listen while I read 
the words and then our choir will sing 
it for us today. (Read “Nobody is Too 
Young” 108, 2 stanzas. 
hymn.) 

Tax: “This Is Your Church” 

We have been thinking together this 
morning about how many people it takes 
to support a church and how there is 
work for all of us to do, whether we are 
young or old. I want us to think for a few 
minutes about what the church is. 

If someone asked you, “What is the 
church?” I expect you would say, “It’s 
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that gray stone building on the hill” 
(insert suitable wording which describes 
your church). I want to tell you about 
a boy named Billy who couldn’t under- 
stand what his mother meant when she 
spoke of ‘the church.” 

Billy’s mother was talking on the tele- 
phone one day. He heard her say, “I’m 
sure the church will help out. The church 
will see that the needy family is cared for.” 


When his mother was through, Billy 
said, “Mother, how can a church see?” 

“What do you mean, Billy?” asked 
Mother. 

“Well,” said Billy, ‘you said the church 
would see that the family was taken care 
of. Can a church get up and go to see 
people?” 

Mother smiled and said, “It’s this way, 
Billy. You know, don’t you, that there 
are many churches here and in other 
places. But when we say the church does 
something, we don’t mean the building, 
but the people who come to the building. 
There was a poem on our church bulletin 
not long ago which said this very well, 
Billy. Let me find it and read it with you.” 


Mother soon found the poem and they 
sat down on the davenport together while 
she read: 


WuatT Is THE CHURCH?’ 

Is it the stones that reach high up toward 
heaven 

To form the walls and hold 
towering cross? 

No! For sometimes people go to church 

In houses made of wood 

Or bamboo poles and straw-thatched roofs 

Or even in a canvas tent 

Or under the tall arches of the trees. . . 

Could this then be the church? 

The love of people following him (Christ) 

In going about and doing good, 

Sometimes within four walls, 

Sometimes far out into the roads of little 
travel, 

Sometimes in the dark and narrow city 
streets 

Or even in the seats of government? 

What is the church? 


“And do you see, Billy, you and I and 
all of our friends, we are the church. The 
church has no eyes but ours to see the 
world’s needs and no hands but people’s 
hands to get the work done.” 


“My, that makes everyone of us awfully 
important, doesn’t it?” exclaimed Billy. 
“Could I do something to help that needy 
family, Mother?” 

“TI think you could,” replied Mother. 
“They have a boy about your size who 
hasn’t many toys to play with. Could 
you spare any?” 

“Sure, I'll get some,” called Billy, as 
he ran to do his part in the work of the 
church. 


Ciosinc PrayeER Hymn: “We 
Thee for Our Church,” No. 100 


aloft the 


Thank 


2. The Minister and His Work 


For THE LEADER: 

The minister is to be the guest of your 
department today. Try to make it a hap- 
py experience for everyone. You want the 


See ‘For the Leader’? for alternate suggestion 


2From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 
Connecticut Council of Churches. Used by per- 
mission. 
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children to feel that he is “their” minister, 
so plan that most of the time will be given 
over to his talk. If possible, dismiss early 
enough so that the minister can stand at 
your chapel door and shake each child’s 
hand as the children leave the worship 
service. That is an experience they will 
long remember. Tell the minister in ad- 
vance what your study for the month is, 
and how he can enlarge the thinking of 
the group by explaining his daily work 
and some of his contacts with the mission- 
ary outreach of your church. He may 
wish to end with a passage of scripture, 
or by telling the children why he chose 
the work of the ministry. 

Use familiar songs for this service so 
that the children will all join in happily to 
welcome their guest. 

PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful’ (in 
most hymnals) 

Catt To Worsuip: (by a child who has 
practiced ) 

I was glad when they said unto me 

Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Response: (All stand, and remain stand- 

ing for the prayer.) “Enter Into His 

Gates With Thanksgiving” 154 
Prayer: ‘The Lord’s Prayer” 


Orrerinc Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” 171 
(Offering placed on worship center.) 
SprciaL Hymn sy Cuorr: “Nobody is 
Too Young” 108 ? 


LEADER: We are most happy today to 
have with us our minister, Mr. 
I know you will enjoy hearing him tell 
you what a minister does all week in 
addition to preparing his sermon. 

(About 10 minutes) 


MInNIsTER’s BENEDICTION 

LEADER announces procedure for shaking 
hands with the minister at the door, 
during the Postlude- 


“Friends of Jesus,” No. 


MINISTER’s TALK 


Ciosinc Hymn: 
126. 


3. Seeing Our Church (church 
tour) 


If at all possible, have the primary 
children make a tour of their church, 
visiting as many different departments as 
possible. Have previous arrangements 
made with one deacon, the sexton, and 
the choir leader so that they will be pre- 
pared to explain their work as you visit 
their part of the church. 

If a service is going on in the sanctuary, 
the group might attend in a body until 
the singing of the hymn before the ser- 
mon, and then leave quietly. 

We have found such a tour a significant 
experience for our primary children at 
Plymouth. Sometimes we have ended 
with a hymn and prayer up in the bell 
tower, or with spontaneous worship back 
in the classes, closing with a prayer of 
thankfulness for all the people who help 
to make the church succeed. 

It might be well to have the tour before 
the class session, so that the children may 
return to their tables and draw pictures 
of what they have seen. These may be 
placed on class bulletin boards under the 
heading, “Our Church.” 

In the case of one or two-room 
churches, a physical “tour” will, of course, 
not be possible. In this case the persons 
responsible for different phases of the 
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Be sure to read the article, "We 
Chose Mark,” on page 20, and 


share it with the parents of your 
children. 


church work might visit the primary class 
and explain something of the scope and 
work of the church. 


4. Giving Our Best to the Church 


(This will be a dedication service of 
pledge cards or promises to give regularly 
to the church, to emphasize stewardship.) 


PRELUDE: “We Love Our Church, O 
God,” No. 107 


Catt to Worsuip: Read words of Hymn 

109, “This is Our Church” - 
LEADER: 

We have been thinking all this month 
of October about our church. We have 
been singing about it and listening to 
words about it such as I have just read. 
Last Sunday we took a tour of the church. 
We have found that everyone can‘ help 
and is needed in the church, because we 
are the church. Today we are going to 
think about giving our best to the church. 
We will change our order of service today 
and have the story first and the offering 
afterward. At offering time, you may 
each come to our altar with your gifts 
just as the people in our story did long 
ago. 

Srory: “Our Best Gifts” 

Chronicles 29:6-9) 


The story today comes from the part of 
the Bible we call the Old Testament. It 
is about some people who had wanted to 
build a church for many years. They had 
worshiped under the trees or in tents, but 
their leader, David, had hoped for a long 
time that they might have a beautiful 
temple. 


David had made careful plans for this 
temple to be made of sweet-smelling wood 
and iron and brass and gold. But the 
people had to fight so many wars that 
David became an old man and the temple 
still was not built. 


When David realized that he would 
probably never live to see his dream come 
true, he called all the people together and, 
standing before them, gave the plans for 
the building to his son, Solomon. 


He said to the people, “My son, 
Solomon, is yet young and tender and 
the work is great: for the temple is not for 
man, but for the Lord God.’ Then he 
told them that his son would need the 
help of all and he asked, “Who then is 
willing to give his service to the Lord 
this day?” 

The people came with gifts of gold, 
silver, brass, and precious stones. There 
was so much it had to be counted by tens 
of thousands. 

The people were so happy to think 
that they would some day have this fine 
new temple that they gladly gave their 
best gifts, As they came with their offer- 
ings, they may have sung from the Psalms, 
“Praise ye the Lord. Oh give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good; for his 
loving kindness endureth forever.” 


We, too, have found that all our best 
gifts are needed for our church and today 
as we sing our offering song, let us come 
row by row past the altar and place our 
gifts (or pledge cards) in the offering 
baskets. 


(Based on I 


When we have finished, let us remain t 
standing and listen to the same prayer — 
David prayed for those gifts of long ago. — 
After that, let us leave the room silently 
as we listen to the last hymn. 


Orrerinc Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, 


| 
| 


Needs Many Hands,” No. 171 | 


(Two stanzas sung and repeated as 
children march from each side of the room 


and come past the worship center, leaving _ 


their gifts.) 

CLosinc PRAYER: 
297 Tie iss. 143) 

CLosinc Hymn: “Father, Bless the Gifts 
We Bring Thee,” No. 169. 


(Quote I Chronicles 


5. God's Beautiful World 


For THE LEADER: 

This Sunday is ‘almost November,” 
since it falls on the last day of October. 
As the month of November will be given 
to thinking about ‘“God’s Bountiful 
World,” this Sunday’s theme will be 
“God’s Beautiful World.” 1 

The worship center may be decorated 
with autumn leaves and various kinds of 
seed pods native to your community. At- 
tractive autumn pictures may be used. 
Pretupe: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 

fal,” No. 30—melody played on: piano. 


Catt to Worsuip: Leader reads stanzas 
1 and 3 of “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful’; then says: “Let us stand and 
sing the words we have just been think- 
ing together. As we sing, let your mind 
be a television set and see how many 
pictures of autumn beauty you can see 
by remembering. We will remain stand- 
ing for a prayer together. (Sing stanzas 
1 and 3) 

PRAYER THOUGHTS: 


Leader: Let us all join in the prayer 
this morning by repeating, ““The Lord God 
made them all,” after each line your 
leader says. 

Leader: Our Father, God, we are think- 
ing this morning about all the wonders of 
your world. We would give thanks for 
all the beautiful and all the bright things; 
for— 

Group Response: “The Lord God made 
them all.” 

Leader: We would say “thank you” 
for all the little creatures, and for the big 
ones, for— 

Group Response 

Leader: The world is so full of so many 
wise and wonderful things, that we would 
ever sing praises; for— 

Group Response 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” (in 
most hymnals) 


CONVERSATION: 

We have been reminding ourselves this 
morning of the many beautiful things to 
be seen out-of-doors at this time of year. 
We have seen many plants making seeds 
and we have seen the leaves falling to the 
ground. When the leaves fall, they make 
food for the roots of the tree. The tree 
rests through the winter; then when 
spring comes, there, near its roots, is the 
food it needs to grow new leaves. 

All of these things are part of God’s 
plan to take care of his people and his 
world. 

Probably there is nothing in all the 
world more wonderful than a seed. For 
within a seed lies the promise of next 
year’s food or even a new dress, if it is 
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A Child’s Faith— 


MESSAGE TO PAR- 
ENTS. For each quarter 
there is an 8-page leaflet 
to send parents informing 
them of the religious ex- 
periences their children 
are having at church. 
There are suggestions for 
tying lessons in with good 
Christian home _ training. 
Subjects include: goals of 
your child’s teacher, how 
to use the child’s books, 
his questions, etc. 4 cents 
per quarterly set. 


needs a good foundation 


These Bethany pre-school nursery materials are 
especially designed to help your church nursery 
school and parents at home work together to lay 
a sound foundation for the spiritual growth of 
their children. 


STORIES FROM CHURCH. Four 
32-page pupils’ books, one for each 
quarter. They include stories that 
will entertain children for hours, at 
the same time teaching them about 
God and how to live as he wants 
his children to live. There are also 
songs and prayers. Some of, <© 


stories are: Listening te “¥StC at 


,~ About Doing 
Ghatchs Jesus Mpened to the Trees 
in Your 214? Learning How to Do 


Th:-85, Fun at Home, etc. Appeal- 
imgly illustrated in color. Krom- 
kote cover. 35 cents each. 


for 2-year-olds 


MY HOME, MY FRIENDS, GOD’S OUTDOORS, MY CHURCH. 
Four, Jovely, colorful 32-page books for home or church nursery 
use with two-year-olds. Each contains child-life and Bible stories, 
graces and verses to sing. The stories are to be read when the child 
is interested or needs them, rather than in any sequence, and may 
be used over and over again as the occasion suggests. Their ef- 
fectiveness is strengthened if used both at church school and at 
home. $1.50 per set of four books 


THE TWOS AT CHURCH A 160- 
page guidebook for parents and 
teachers based on the 12 areas of ex- 
perience through which two-year-olds 
can learn about God. 

75 cents 


A MESSAGE TO PAR-\ 
ENTS. Four quarterly, 
8-page, illustrated mes- 
sages linking the home 
and church together. 


20 cents per set of four 


NURSERY SONGS 
AND RHYTHMS. A 
colorful, 32-page, illus- 
trated book of 50 songs, 
rhythms and _= rhythm 
plays. 50 cents 


Send for 
Examination Copies 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd.—St#. Louis 3, Mo. 


PICTURE SETS. 
For better learning 
through _ visualiza- 
tion and association, 
picture sets have 
been _ coordinated 
with the lesson ma- 
terial. There are six 
large (11”x14-3/4”) 
four-color _ pictures 
for each quarter. 
Suggestions for their 
use are included in 
At Church With 
Three - Year - Olds. 
$1.50 per quarterly 
set. 


AT CHURCH WITH THREE- 
YEAR-OLDS. Here’s a new right 
hand for the nursery teacher! It 
coordinates session plans for 52 
Sunday classes; gives objectives of 
Christiart education for three-year- 
olds; stories; and songs. There are 
three valuable charts: (1) the ses- 
sions grouped under experience 
areas of young children; (2) char- 
acteristics (physical, mental, social, 
religious) and needs of threes; (3) 
three floor plans—a center for 
threes alone, one in a one-room 
church, and one for a one-room 
nursery department. $1.50 
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a cotton seed. (Show seeds and seed pods 
from worship table.) Isn’t it amazing how 
many kinds and shapes of seeds and seed 
pods there are in the world? We have 
only a few here, but they remind me of 
a poem about seeds which says, 
SEED SonG 

I’ve found seeds with silver sails, 
Seeds with gauzy wings; with tails; 
Seeds with little claw-like feet; 
Some all straggly, some so neat. 
But, oh, a seed of any kind 
Can start a wonder in my mind— 
To think that such a tiny thing 
Can hold within its covering 
All the beauty of the spring! 
Or material for a dress, 
Waiting for a spinner; 
Or, in its little dark recess, 
A vegetable for my dinner. 

—Marion Doyte* 


2Methodist Closely Graded, Course III, Part 3. 
Used by permission. 


Long ago, God made a promise to his 

people which is written in the first book 
of our -Bible, the book called “Genesis.” 
In this promise he told them that there 
would always be, as long as the earth 
lasted, a plan for seedtime and harvest, 
enough cold and heat, enough summer 
and winter, and enough day and night. 

Listen while I read this promise from 
our Bible. (Pick up Bible and read Genesis 
8:22.) 

Let us bow our heads and each of us 
silently thank God for all the wonders of 
his world and for his promises to us. 
(Moment of silence.) Thank you, God, 
for everything. Amen. 


OFFERING: 

(As the “‘deacons” bring the offering to 
the front, sing “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,’ a hymn found in most hymnals, 
which may be put on a song chart.”) If 
the children know this they may hum it 
as they return to their classrooms.) 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Sheldon* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: Reminders of God’s 
Love 


For the Leader: 


Juniors have had the joy of fellowship 
with God during the summer in out-of- 
the-way places, in out-of-door camps or 
classes and in the intimate and friendly 
atmosphere of the vacation church school. 
They find themselves being confined again 
within four walls. Those who have come 
in from the primary department notice a 
more formal atmosphere in the surround- 
ings in which they now worship. It is the 
purpose of these services to help bridge 
this gap and give a meaning to the things 
which are being used as reminders of 
God’s love. We realize that the deeper 
meaning of Christian symbols comes later 
but a simple foundation may be laid upon 
which to build and this simple foundation 
makes the worship service more mean- 
ingful. 

Some junior departments worship in the 
nave of the church, and the cross, candles 
and flowers are already arranged on the 
altar-table. It may be possible in some 
churches to vary this arrangement and 
in others not possible. If changes are per- 
missible a committee, with guidance, will 
enjoy helping with it and profit by it. 
These centers or altars may be set up for 
the whole month at the beginning of the 
use of these services or they may be ar- 
ranged with one symbol and adding to it. 
This latter suggestion will be used here. 


It is not advisable to have juniors light 
candles with matches, but is entirely safe 
with a candle lighter. If the latter is not 
available, it is best for the leader to light 
the candles. 


*Counselor of Religious Education, First Con- 
gregational Church, Spring Valley, Minnesota. 
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(See article on junior worship, 


page 10.) 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press, will be the source book 
for the music but many of the hymns will 
be found in the regular church hymnals. 


1. Altars of Love 


Worsuip CENTER OR ALTAR: Place can- 
dle in low holder on altar-table which 
has been covered with a lovely cloth. 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION as group as- 
sembles. 

Group Discussion: 

This summer I discovered a beautiful 
spot on a bluff overlooking the Root River. 
I could hear the water below as it rippled 
over the stones. Birds flitted in and out of 
the branches and occasionally a squirrel 
chattered in a near by tree. I remembered 
that God had made all these things, seem- 
ingly for our pleasure. Whenever I find it 
possible I go back again and again. I re- 
member to thank him for his love and 
goodness. What experiences have you had 
this summer to remind you of God? 

(Encourage the group to share their ex- 
periences, such as, feeling “quiet inside” 
in the woods, at the lake shore, night time 
in the country; feeling wonder at the mil- 
lions of stars in the sky, the new moon, 
the rainbow; feeling “glad inside’ when 
playing fair, sharing fun, being kind to 
someone,—all leading to the fact that at 
such times God is near and that when we 
remember those times and places we are 
reminded of God.) 

Leaver: “Abraham Builds Altars” 

Our Bible tells us a story about a man 
who had a great deal of courage. His 
name was Abraham and he is the first per- 
son we read about who wanted to find 
the true God. All about him the people 
were worshipping the sun, the moon, the 
stars, animals and figures carved of wood 
and stone. 


Abraham felt a deep longing inside, as 
if God himself was telling him what he 
should do. He did not want his family to 
worship trees, or stones, or carved figures. 
After deep thought he gathered all his 
people together and moved away. When- 
ever they found food for the animals and 
water to drink they camped there. 

One of the first things Abraham did 
when they settled was to build an altar of 
stones to remind them all of why they were 
journeying in a strange land. The altar 
reminded them of God, and Abraham, I 
expect, spent much time thinking of what 
God must be like and asking him to give 
them courage and strength to keep search- 
ing. 

Ever since that time people have been 
building altars in their homes, in the out- 
Of-door places and in their churches to 
remind them that God is near. Our wor- 
ship center, which we may call an altar, 
reminds us of God. As Jane lights the 
candle shall we think of God, the Fa- 
ther, who from the very beginning of Cre- 
ation has been near to all who sought him? 
He is a God who loves us, and wants to 
help all of us. He wants us to love him and 
help him, too. 


Catt: TO WorsHIP: 
God of all places, 
_God>of all races, 
God of all beauty, 
All wisdom, 
All love; 


With sax, + 
And hearts a bere 


We praise thee, 
We love thee, 
We serve thee this day.’ 


Scripture: Genesis 12:1,2,7,8 
Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 
OFFERING: 

Leader: Dear God, we bring our gifts 
to the altar with gladness. We would share 
the good things which we have with others. 
Amen. 

Offering response: “All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell” 


PRAYER PoEM: 


For altars in, the country, 
For altars in the town, 
That help us to remember 
Your love for everyone. 


We thank you, God our Father 

And will be kind today, 

To everyone on our street 

And those across the way.’ 
Amen. 


2. Light 


ALTAR: Same as previous week. Light 
candle during quiet music. 

Quret Music: “All People That on Earth 
Do Dwell” 

Hymn: same 

Catt To WorsHIp: 
week. 

Scripture: Genesis 1:3,4,5, read by a 
junior 

STORY: 


Same as previous 


Tue GREATEST OF ALL’ 


Nathan and his father were on their 
way to grandfather’s in the country, many 


1Written by a junior. Used with permission. 


2By Harriet W. Marr. From Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher. Copyright, the Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 
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miles from Jerusalem. One thing after an- 
other had delayed them, and now it was 
nearly sunset and they were still far from 
Grandfather’s home. 


“Nathan,” said his father, “We shall 
have to spend the night outdoors. How do 
you like the idea?” 


“Oh,” cried Nathan, “it will be like the 
Feast of Tabernacles! Shall we build a 
booth to sleep in?” 


“Yes,” said his father, and they set to 
work with a will collecting branches. 


The sun had just sunk below the horizon 
when they finished. As Nathan’s father 
turned from putting the last bough in 
place, he gazed into the western sky and 
called softly, “Nathan!” 

Nathan turned. “What is it, father?” 

“Look,” said his father, and together 
they watched the evening star grow bright- 
er and brighter and seemingly bigger and 
bigger as the twilight deepened. 

“How beautiful it is, father,’ said Na- 
than, “and how bright!” 

They sat down to eat some of the bread 
and figs that they had brought with them. 
When they had finished, the evening star 
had followed the sun below the western 
hills, and they turned back toward their 
lodge. 

“Oh,” cried Nathan suddenly. There be- 
fore them, in the eastern sky, big and 
round and golden, the full moon was ris- 
ing. “O father,” said Nathan again, “‘it is 
bigger and brighter and even more won- 
derful than the evening star!” 

For a long time they sat watching the 
moon, as she rose, silently, majestically, 
higher and higher in the sky. Then they 
turned to the lodge to sleep. 

“Wake up!” It was his father’s voice, 
and Nathan opened his eyes sleepily. 
Where was he? Then he remembered. 
They were in the lodge that he and his 
father had built. But it was still dark; why 
was his father waking him? 

“Come with me,” said his father, and 
Nathan rose and followed him out of the 
lodge. 

The moon was gone; the sky was no 
longer the rich deep blue that it had been 
last night, but a thin, pale blue. In the 
east, where the moon had risen last night, 
the clouds were touched with pink. As 
they stood silently watching the pink 
clouds, suddenly his father pointed, and 
Nathan, looking in the direction indicated, 
caught his breath as he saw a tiny line of 
gold apparently resting on the top of one 
of the hills. But no—it was not a narrow 
line any longer but a curve, a half-circle, 
a whole great golden disk of the sun bal- 
ancing on the hilltop. Then, as if with one 
strong leap, the sun rose free from the line 
of hills. Nathan gazed in awed silence. 
Then he turned to his father, only to find 
his sight blurred and blinded from having 
looked so long into that brilliance. 

“Father,” he cried. “Father! The moon 
was bigger and brighter than the star, but 
the sun, how much more brilliant the sun 
is!” 

“Yes.~ said’ father. . . . “star, moon, sun, 
each is beautiful. The sun is greater than 
the moon, the moon is greater than the 
star but the moon does not control the 
star, nor the sun the moon. There must be 
some power greater than star, moon, or 
sun. I will not worship the lesser but the 
greater Power, the unseen Creator and 
Controller of the sun, moon, and star.” 
And he fell on his knees to worship God. 


PRAYER: May we, too, worship thee, the 
giver of light. Amen. 

LEADER: When men built houses in which 
to live and churches in which to wor- 
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ship they placed candles on their altars 

to remind them of the Creator of all 

light, the maker of the Universe. We 

sometimes burn candles on our altar to 

remind us of God and his love. 

Porm: 

There is something so lovely in candle- 
light 

As it flickers and burns on a taper white, 

The flame points up to the God above, 

The light spreads out in a circle of 
love. 


One needs only to sit 
And quiet be 

To learn God’s will 
For you and me.’ 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


3. The Cross 


AtTaAR: A simple cross with candles on 
each side. 
INFORMAL DiscussIoN: 

Leader: Our cross today was made of 
two pieces of birch. The cross on which 
Jesus was killed was made of wood. (Allow 
children to handle the cross and ask ques- 
tions.) Jesus lived and died, you remem- 
ber, so that we might know that God loves 
everyone, good or bad, rich or poor, white 
or black and that we, too, must love one 
another. 

Quiet Music: “Fairest Lord Jesus” (light 
candles) 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 
week. 

Hymn: 

Dwell” 
Story: 


Tury Broucut THEIR TREASURES® 

Many years ago there lived a dear little 
lady at the foot of a hill. She did not have 
a comfortable home with running water 
and electricity and all the other things 
we have that make life pleasant and happy. 
She had a large family and lived in a log 
cabin. She loved her children so much 
that she wanted them to know God, not 
just about him; she wanted them to always 
be reminded that God loves everyone good 
or bad, white or black, rich or poor. She 
tried to live as Jesus taught everyone to 
live so that they, too, would want to fol- 


Some as previous 


“All People That on Earth Do 


3From Children’s Religion, June 1942, adapted, 
copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
Written by author. 


low him. But she wished that she might 
have something in her home to remind 
them of God and his love. 


Pictures she could not buy for they had 
but little money. Only one book, the 
Bible, was in the home. The church was 
so far away and the roads so poor she 
could not take her children there. As she 
walked the mile to the spring and back 
to get water or do the washing she gath- 
ered bright pebbles or little pieces of col- 
ored glass in her apron pocket. 


One day she had a happy thought! She 
would make a cross to remind her children 
of God’s love. And somehow she would 
make it beautiful. So she fastened two 
sticks together (much as we have done 
today) and covered them with clay from 
the field. Then painstakingly she began 
covering it with the tiny stones and bits 
of glass which she had been gathering on 
her walk to and from the spring. 


The children watched their mother and 
became interested, too. Being a wise 
mother, she encouraged them to help. One 
boy took a dog’s tooth out of his pocket. 
He looked at it pridefully. It was beautiful- 
ly polished with much handling and final- 
ly he offered it as his share in the beautify- 
ing of the cross. One girl had a box of 
lovely, tiny shells which she had planned 
to string for a necklace. They, too, were 
given. Another daughter had only the 
glass eye of what was once her loveliest 
doll and that precious possession went into 
the making of the cross. . . 


When it was finished it was given the 
honored place in that log house, the shelf 
over the fireplace with the Bible near it. 
The cross belonged to all of them because 
their choicest possessions had gone into 
the making of it. There it stood, lighted 
at night by the burning logs, and in the 
day by light from the only window. It was 
a continuous reminder to all of them that 
God loves; loves everyone good or bad, 
rich or poor, and that they must love one 
another. 


Christians all over the world place a 
cross on their altars to remind them of 
God. That is why we place a cross on 
our altar at times to remind us, too, that 
God loves everyone and we must love one 
another. 

G. $8. 

PrayER: God of love, we thank you for 
everything that reminds us of you and 
your love. Help us to remember to take 
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time to feel you near. Help_us to love 
one another. Amen. 


Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


4. Colors 


Attar: The cross in the center, a vase 
of autumn flowers or leaves on each side, 
candles at each end. 

Quret Music: “Praise to God, immortal 
praise” (light candles) 

Hys~: Same 

Catt to WorsHIP: 
week. 

Porm: “Autumn Beauties” 

My notebook listed these colors for fall: 

Crimson vines decking the garden wall, 

A soft pink blush on the skin of the peach, 

Ripe, purple grapes which small hands 
can reach, 

A thousand brilliant leaves on a tree, 

Dainty blue cornflowers for all to see, 

Blue gentians in a bowl of glass, 

Black shadows of flying wild geese on the 
grass, 

Rich browns of the oak leaves on branches 
high, 

Goldenrod nodding as people pass by, 

Gray squirrels storing brown nuts in the 
ground, 

Macintosh apples so rosy and round, 

Brown cornstocks gathered into a shock, 

Red partridge berries near a great rock, 

White milkweed seeds flying high through 
the air. 

Hidden in every color unfurled 

I saw God's artistry in His world. 

SHARING PERIOD: 

Leader: One day my neighbor said to 
me, “My wife told me how lovely your 
roses are! I am color blind so everything 
looks gray to me!” 

Jesus had eyes to see all the beauty 
around him. He talked about the flowers 
along the wayside. I imagine he helped 
his mother in the garden and noticed the 
different colors of flowers, and of birds. 
They reminded him of God and his good- 
ness. 

Are you color blind as my neighbor, or 
do you have eyes to see? (Talk about the 
colors of birds; the colors of flowers; the 
colors of leaves, of stones, of soil; colors 
of the skin of different races.) 

PRAYER Porm: “Thanks for Colors We 
See’*! 

O God, Maker of Light, 

For colors we see, 

We thank Thee. 


Same as previous 


For blue sky on a summer morning, 
White fluffy clouds, 

The yellow, yellow sun. 

The colors of the rainbow 

After the rain, in the blue-gray sky. 


Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 


We thank Thee. 


For sunset time 

When red is beautiful in the sky, 

Sunset, with orange and green and purple, 
And when the sun is out of sight, 

Pink, shining clouds. 

For the far dark night, 

White silver in the milky way, 

The dipper and the moon, 

A shooting star. 


Maker of Light, 


For colors we see, 


‘From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 


Connecticut Council of Churches. Used by per- 
mission. 


We thank Thee. 


For green hills, blue mountains, 
And blue-green water, 

Gay colors of the autumn trees, 
And brown tree trunks, 

For green velvet grass, 

And golden fields of farms, 

For color in the eyes of friends, 
In clothes we wear, in food we eat, 
For yellow buttercups. 


Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 
We thank Thee. 


LEADER: 


Colors remind us of God. We stand 
and wonder about all the beauty around 
us. We cannot understand the mysteries 
of his Creation. We know that he made 
everything and it must have given him 
great happiness to make it beautiful. When 
we place flowers or beautiful leaves on the 
altar they are placed there to remind us 
of him and his greatness and goodness. 
They remind us, too, that he gave us eyes 
to see all the beauty about us. 
Scripture: Job 37:14 
Hymn: — ‘All People That on Earth Do 
H D we ell” . 


5. Reminders of God's Love 


Attar: Table covered only with lovely 
cloth. 
SCRIPTURE: 

Leader: “Now the Lord said to Abram, 
‘Go from your country and your kindred 
and your father’s house to the land that 
I will show you. And I will make of you 
a great nation, and I will bless you, and 
make your name great, so that you will 
be a blessing.’ Then the Lord appeared 
to Abram and said, ‘To your descendants 
I will give this land” So he built there 
an altar to the Lord, who had appeared to 
him. Thence he removed to the mountain 
on the east of Bethel, and pitched his 
tent with Bethel on the west and Ai on 
the east; and there he built an altar to 
the Lord and called on the name of the 


Lord.” (Genesis 12:1,2,7,8 RSV) 
Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 
Junior: “For God so loved the world 


that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have 
eternal life.’ (John 3:16 RSV) 

Junior places cross on altar-table. 
Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Junior: “And God said, ‘Let there be 
light’ and there was light. And God saw 
that the light was good; and- God separ- 
ated the light from the darkness.” (Genesis 
1:3,4 RSV) 

Junior places candles on each end of 
altar. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Junior: “Hear this, O Job; stop and 
consider the wondrous works of God.” 
(Job 37:14 RSV) 

Junior places flowers or colored leaves 
on altar. 

Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 

Dwell” 

Meprration: (light candles) 

Leader: In quietness let us think of 
God. 

PraYER Poem: (together) 

God of all places, 

God of all races, etc. 

Service No. 1) 


(See poem in 
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Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shellenberger and Lael A. Henderson* 


THEME FOR OcrosBeR: Forward Through 


the Ages 


To the Leader: 

Since October brings two Sundays that 
mark important dates in church history, 
we have chosen a theme hymn to run 
through the worship services for the entire 
month. As you will note, the themes of 
the weekly services are phrases from this 
hymn. 

There is a liturgical church year and 
also a Christian education year. The 
worship services for the coming months 
will stress these special emphases wherever 
possible, but it is the belief of the authors 
that there is also a rhythm to junior high 
young people’s lives which must be recog- 
nized within this framework. Accordingly, 
they have emphasized the problems of 
junior highs in school, attempting to bring 
to bear pertinent insights from the scrip- 
tures so as to give the young people a 
sense of the relevance of the worship of 
the church school to their own special 
problems. 

Being aware also of the junior high’s 
need for activity, they have tried to ar- 
range the material in these services in such 
a way as to allow for participation on the 
part of the young people themselves in as 
many ways as possible. 


1. "Wider Grows the Kingdom" 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 117 

Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun” 

ScrrpTuRE: Ephesians 3: 14-20 

Srory: “Great Things for God” 

Today, as we celebrate World Com- 
munion Sunday in the church service we 
are likely to take for granted the fact that 
the Christian Church is world-wide, and 
to forget that this world-wide Christian 
Church came about only because there 
were men and women who “dared great 
things for God.” 

A sentence in a book written by a cold- 
blooded adventurer, read by an English 
pastor-school teacher, touched off a spark 
that led to unforseen and far-reaching re- 
sults. 

Back in 1792 William Carey was a pas- 
tor in a village not far from London. His 
salary of $50 a year was hardly enough 
to support a family, so during the week 
he mended shoes and had a school for 
boys in his cobbler’s workroom. Travel 
books fascinated him, and he sacrificed 
many a meal to buy them. One story in 


particular, from Captain Cook’s Voyages, 


would not leave his mind. 

The Captain, who was then in the 
midst of his famous explorations of the 
South Sea Islands, told how he had stood 
staring up at a wooden cross erected on 
the shore of one of the islands as a 
memorial of an expedition from Peru. As 
he looked he wondered to himself if any- 
one would ever come from some Christian 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of 
Youth Work, and Miss Henderson edits junior 
high materials for the Evangelical and Reformed 
church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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land to tell the natives the true meaning 
of that cross. 

From that time on, one wall of William 
Carey’s workroom was filled with a 
home-made map of the world. Constantly 
he filled in numbers—population figures 
for lands far away. “And all these people 
are pagans—pagans,” he would exclaim. 

So impressive were his figures, which he 
published in a book entitled An Enquiry 
into the Obligations of Christians to Use 
Means for the Conversion of the Heathens, 
and so great was the power of his idea 
that he succeeded in arousing interest 
enough in his colleagues to found a mission 
board which sent him to India. Here he 
labored so fruitfully that he has been called 
the “Father of Modern Missions.” His 
watchword, an often quoted statement 
from his greatest sermon, was “Expect 
great things from God. Attempt great 
things for God.” 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
BENEDICTION: Ephesians 3: 20,21 


2. “For It We Must Labor" 


Catt to Worsuip: John 8:12 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Scripture: Acts 8:26-31 
Mepiration: “Searching for Truth” 

Are you familiar with the story in 
today’s scripture lesson? You may have 
used it during a special study on brother- 
hood or race relations. But today, let’s 
look at it from an entirely different ap- 
proach. 

Very recently you returned to school 
for the new fall term. Perhaps you were 
happy to be back in the routine of study 
again, and to join your friends in the 
round of school activities. A few of you 
may have been reluctant to bring your 
summer vacation to an end. Some of you 
may even have complained about the 
laws of our state which require all boys 
and girls to attend school until they are 
past a certain age. 

Now let’s return to the portion of scrip- 
ture we read. Remember that Philip asked, 
“Do you understand what you are read- 
ing?” And the Ethiopian replied, “How 
can I unless someone guides me?” 

This month all junior high young peo- 
ple across our nation are sitting in classes 
again. There’s no question about their 
being able to read after six or more years 
in school, but you will agree from your 
own experience that many a time what 
you read would have had little meaning 
to you until your teacher helped you to 
new understanding of it. Sometimes you 
scold about your teachers. Sometimes you 
make teaching hard for them by talking or 
by teasing the boy or girl across from you 
or in front of you. Sometimes when you 
look on your teachers as heartless taskmas- 
ters, it becomes hard for them to do what 
Philip did for the Ethiopian. 

In our confused world there is a particu- 
lar urgency for Christian young people to 
cultivate understanding of the truth by 
keeping themselves well informed. Propa- 
ganda and half truths creep into news- 
papers, magazines, radio and _ television 
programs, and are believed without ques- 
tion by untrained people. For the future 
of our world, it is vital that young people 


learn to seek for truth. 

Your teachers in school and your teach- 
ers in the church school have dedicated 
themselves to the task of helping you and 
other junior high young people to become 
informed Christians concerned about the 
peace of the world. As you begin this 
school year will you keep yourself alert to 
the guidance and understanding which 
your teachers can give you? 


PRAYER OF DepicaTion (Led by a junior 
high boy or girl) : 

Prayer: Let us bow our heads in a 
prayer of dedication. We thank thee, our 
Father, for the lives we have to give in 
service to thee. We seek thy wisdom in 
directing these lives of ours to do thy will. 

Hymn Response (Sung softly by the 
group): ‘Now in the Days of Youth,” 
stanza 1 

Prayer: We pray thee to help us find 
and use thy teachings in our schools and 
our church schools. 

Hymn Response: 
Youth,” stanza 2 

Prayer: Guide our actions as we work 
with our fellow students and our teachers, 
that what we do may be worthy of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, our example. 

Hymn Response: ‘Now in the Days of 
Youth,” stanza 3 

Prayer: ~Help us always to look for 


“Now in the Days of 


better ways to serve thee and our brethren 


throughout the world. 
Hymn Response: “Now in the Days of 
Youth,” stanza 4 


3. "Till Our Faith Is Sight" 


Catt To Worsuip: “Broad is the carpet 
God has spread, and beautiful are 
the colors he has given. O God, what- 
ever road we take joins the highway that 
leads to thee.” 

—FPersian Proverb (adapted) 


Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 


SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION: John 21:1- 
12SRt5 


Leader: October sees us well launched 
into another year of activity in church 
and in school. The reds, yellows, and 
purples of autumn foliage, and the crisp- 
ness of ripening apples bring us the special 
joys of the returning fall. Yet we are still 
not so far removed from the long, relaxed 
days of vacation that we do not remember 
some of the plans we made then for this 
very time. Even though October is not 
the New Year according to our calendar, 
it is time for putting some of our summer 
resolutions into effect. 

A little group of men who lived in Pal- 
estine a long time ago found themselves in 
just such a position. They were fishermen 
by trade, but they had left their nets and 
their boats to follow a teacher who spoke 
to them as no one else ever had. They had 
followed him eagerly, hanging on his every 
word. But these teachings had aroused 
jealousy and hatred in the hearts of some 
of the civil and religious authorities. Fin- 
ally, after a trial that was a mockery of 
justice, their teacher had been put to 
death as a criminal. 

Frightened, discouraged, and disheart- 
ened, the followers had gone back to their 
fishing. But somehow things did not seem 
to go so well for them. They were different 
men from the contented fishermen they 
had been before they listened to their 
teacher’s words, so strangely disturbing yet 
so appealing. One night they fished the 
whole night through without catching a 
single fish. Toward morning, a voice called 
to them from the shore, and in the tones 
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of that voice, and the words, they found 
their teacher again, and a new way to live 
his teachings. Let us listen to the story 


| as it is told in the Bible, for, as you have 
' probably guessed, we have been talking 


about Jesus and a group of his disciples. 


(Here a junior high boy or girl might read 
the scripture.) 


Story: “Shirley Makes a Discovery” (May 
be told by the leader) 

Shirley made a discovery, not unlike the 
one we have just heard about, when she 
came home from summer camp. She 
hadn’t wanted to go to camp. She was 
what some of the other girls might have 
called “a dizzy, boy-crazy dame” and 
thought that camp was too childish. 

When she came home, having gone to 
camp mainly to please her aunt, she chat- 
tered gaily about the boys she had met 
and the attention they had paid her. One 
change her family did notice. She seemed 
to take great delight in singing the camp 
songs in place of the popular songs she 
had sung by the hour in pre-camp days. 

It wasn’t until one night at the end of 
the summer when she and her aunt were 
out looking at the stars that Shirley an- 
nounced her discovery. Suddenly she 
changed the subject from the constella- 
tions to say to her aunt, “I’m awfully glad 
you made me go to camp. Oh, I don’t 
mean the camp part, although I loved 
that. But because I understand things 
better that I did. We talked about what 
we believe and about faith, and God. I 
never thought much about all that before. 
It makes a difference, doesn’t it?” 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 

those moments when we see thee more 

clearly, and when the path ahead of us 
becomes a little plainer. Amen. 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


4. “Hearts of One Accord" 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 66:1,2 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Reapinec: (To be given by a junior high 
boy or girl seated in the rear of the 
room.) 
Wuo Passep Hm By? 

Our family moved here (name of your 
town) in August. It was exciting to move 
six hundred miles from the place where I 
was born. The rest of the family was ex- 
cited, too, and all of us were anxious to 
visit the new and interesting places around 
here. For the first month we were so busy 
and so thrilled with everything that no 
one thought of being lonesome or home- 
sickyy: 

Then came time for school to open. The 
sightseeing trips stopped, and I started 
out alone to begin eighth grade in a brand 
new school, That’s when I discovered what 
it means to be lonesome. Everyone else 
seemed to have a friend or two at least as 
they went down the street to the high 
school. Everyone seemed happy. I walked 
up very close behind a group who looked 
to be about my age, but they were so busy 
talking and laughing that they barely 
noticed me. All the good times I’d had 
with my family the past few weeks seemed 
to mean nothing now, and I wished with 
all my heart to be back in the town where 
I was born and where I had so many 
friends. 

Voices In Repty: (To be given by other 
young persons seated in the group.) 
First voice: Some of us may have been 

among those who passed this stranger by. 

Some of us may be doing this kind of thing 

often. But if we are, we are failing to live 
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of Christian education 
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up to our Christian faith. Jesus had some- 
thing to say about this in his Sermon on 
the Mount. (Reads Luke 6: 27-36.) 

Why don’t we take a few minutes right 
now to stop and think of some ways we 
could put Jesus’ teaching to work in our 
town? 

Second Voice: We could visit new peo- 
ple who move into our neighborhood, and 
if there are young people in their fam- 
ilies, we could invite them into our groups. 

Third Voice: We could make it a point 
to introduce new students at school to our 
friends and also to our teachers. 

Fourth Voice: We can invite them to 
come with us to church school and fel- 
lowship meetings. 

Fifth Voice: We can make it a point to 
keep our minds as well as our groups open 
so that new people will never feel left out. 


Hymn: ‘Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak” 
BENEDICTION: Hebrews 13:1-2 


5. "Bound by God's Far Purpose" 


Hymn: ‘Forward Through the Ages” 

OpeNnING Prayer: “Give me grace, O 
Lord, to love thy word fervently, to 
search the scriptures diligently, to read 
them humbly, to understand them truly, 
to live after them effectually.” 

—Joun CALVIN 

TALK BY THE LEADER: 

Today is Reformation Sunday, a great 
festival in the Protestant Church, in com- 
memoration of its founders. These were 
men with sensitive consciences who saw 
that abuses were creeping into the Church. 
They had the courage to stand up against 
them and to work to correct them. Let us 
suppose that we are calling the roll of 
these people who were known as “Re- 
formers.” 

Roti Catt: (Have eight members of the 
class respond to the roll call in order, 
as given below) 

1. “I am John Wycliffe of England.” 

2. “I am Savonarola of Italy.” 

3. “I am John Huss from Bohemia.” 

4. “I am Martin Luther. Germany is 
my home.” 

5. “I am Ullrich Zwingli from Switzer- 
land.” 

6. “I am Philip Melanchthon of Ger- 
many.” 

7. “I am John Calvin of France, later 
of Switzerland.” 
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8. “I answer for the countless unnamed 
persons who supported and followed these 
men.” ‘ 

LEADER continues: 

This roll call could go on, and the sto- 
ries of these men could be told in many 
languages. Sometimes their heroic voices 
were silenced by martyrdom. But the de- 
mands they made: that the Bible be put 
into the hands of the people to read for 
themselves, and that every man be per- 
mitted to be his “own priest,”’ could not be 
stilled. That is why we have the Pros- 
testant Church today. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
Benepiction: “Grace be with you, and 
the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
offered himself a sacrifice for our sins 
to deliver us from the power of them in 
this life, and from eternal damnation, 
according to the will of God the Fa- 
ther, to whom be glory for ever and 
evera 
—Joun Huss, the great Bohemian 
martyr, one of the early reformers. 
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Sases High ey Young 
Bp. vople’s Departments 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: Youth Looks at 


Itself 
To the Leader: 


The focus of the attention of young 
people is of vital import today. The tempo 
of life in 1954 is rapid and unsettling; the 
problems facing modern youth are many 
and varied. Colorful communications, from 
television to popular magazines, bid for 
the time and interest of young people. The 
Christian Church must seek to focus their 
thinking upon the great Christian verities 
and must lift these verities up into the 
light of God’s will for life today. 

The youth services for the year ahead 
will seek to challenge youth to look more 
deeply and to feel more fully as Christians. 


1. Look and Ye Shall See 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture entitled “Go 
Preach” by Eugene Burnand,’ arranged 
with lighting or colorful curtain back- 
ground according to the taste of the lo- 
cal Youth Committee on Worship. This 
picture may be used throughout the five 
Sundays of October. 

PreLuDE: “Open My Eyes That I May 
See” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

“Open my eyes that I may see 

Glimpses of truth Thou hast for me... 
Open my ears that I may hear 

Voices of truth Thou sendeth clear... 
Open my heart and let me prepare 
Love with thy children thus to share... 
Open my eyes, illumine me, 

Spirit divine.’ 


(This may be read by the leader, or if 
feasible a mimeographed program should 
be prepared and the Call to Worship read 
in unison. If thought wise by the leader 
and youth group responsible for this serv- 
ice, the introduction marked above To the 
Leader can be printed as an introduction 
to this mimeographed service.) 

Openinc Hymn: “Take My Life and Let 
It Be” 

ScripturRE: (Leader) Christ urged his 
disciples to look at life squarely and deep- 
ly, to seek for truth beneath the surface of 
things; and to such seekers he promised 
the help of the Holy Spirit. (Read Luke 
11:9-13) 

PicTuRE INTERPRETATION: 
selected young person) 
“Go Preacu,” by Eugene Burnand 
Here is the relationship of teacher and 


(By leader or 


*Executive Secretary, Department of Christian 
Education and Evangelism, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 

1Prints (10x14 in. for $1.70 and 14x19\4 in. for 
$3.30) may be obtained at many local art or 
denominational stores or may be ordered from 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Evangelical and 
a Rar Church, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 
a iPas 

2Extracts from the hymn by Clara H. Scott, 
found in The Church School Hymnal for Youth, 
Westminster Press, and other hymnals, 
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pupil ideally portrayed. We see not the 
historic but rather the eternal Christ ap- 
pealing to youth of all ages and countries. 
It is not a call to immediate, direct action. 
It is God’s challenge to look at life in the 
large. . 

The artist has called his painting “G 
Preach,” but he might as well have entitled 
it “Look at Life,’ ‘Select Your Ideals,” 
‘Choose You This Day.” 

Observe the face and eyes of Christ— 
those of an idealist who sees beneath and 
beyond the ugliness of life. He is calling 
youth’s attention to great principles and 
objectives, to eternal truths. His hand is 
not pointing at one specific detail but 
rather his whole gesture suggests an atti- 
tude toward all of existence. 

Now look at the young man. His eyes 
are intent, his brow is furrowed. He is seek- 
ing a specific goal, a definite task in time 
and place which he can do. 

This contrast is intentional on the part 
of the artist and represents the eternal 
relationship between Christ and ‘youth. 
Christ has the great vision of a world re- 
deemed, of the triumph of love over force, 
of cooperation over selfishness. He invites 
youth to go forward and claim the great 
possibilities life holds. But youth is trou- 
bled. He wants the life abundant but he 
must look into the proposition with great 
care. He must weigh each detail and idea. 
He is willing to go along, but he wants to 
be shown how he can gear into the ideal 
in a world far from ideal. 

Look at these two. They make a dy- 
namic combination. Christ is the revealer 
and challenger; youth the strong young 
realist who must catch the vision and 
harness it to reality. 

Finally, note that the arm of Christ is 
about the shoulders of youth, symbolizing 
the fact that Christian youth need not 
face the world alone. In the words of Paul, 
“T can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth me.” 


DirEcTED MEDITATION AND PRAYER: 


(Introduced by a verse of “Open My 
Eyes That I May See” played softly) 


Leader: In the quietness of this hour, 
let us search our hearts and lives to see 
what it is that keeps us from becoming 
consecrated followers of Jesus in all areas 
of our lives. It was great possessions in the 
case of the rich young ruler. For us it may 
be indifference, want of purpose, or lack 
of courage to follow truth unafraid. It may 
be that the influence of the crowd raises 
a barrier, or perhaps we fear what others 
may say if we dare to follow our best im- 
pulses. Are we willing to forego the pleas- 
ure of the moment for a more lasting 
satisfaction later on? If necessary are we 
willing to go back and retrace our steps 
until we come to the place where we 
turned aside to follow the line of least re- 
sistance? Let us be absolutely honest and 
put away all pretense as we ask God to 
reveal to us anything in our lives which 
would keep us from wholehearted devo- 
tion to his cause. 


(Pause for silent prayer) 


Leader: O thou who hast called to those 
of every age, put out of our lives all low 


desires. Help us to face squarely the prob- 
lems of life and to go forth with determi- 
nation and enthusiasm to live as Jesus 
taught. Grant us realization that his way 
is not easy, but give us courage to accept 
this challenge. Amen. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Draw Thou My Soul, O 
Christ” 


2. Look at Your Body—The 
Temple of God 


WorsuHIp CENTER: Use “Go Preach” or 
other selected picture of a young per- 
son. 


PRELUDE: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 


CALL To WorsHiP: 


Let us praise the Lord for his goodness 
And for his wonderful works of creation, 
even man himself. 
Let us praise him, for we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. 
Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” 


(Some hymnals have four, some five and 
some six stanzas. Use first, second and last 
stanzas of the hymn.) 

Scripture: I Corinthians 6:12-13; 18-20 

MusicAt~REsponseE: “My Body, A Sanc- 
tuary” by Charles H. Sorley (part of 
poem, Expectans, Expectavi) 

(Use tune Saxby L.M. or Maryton L.M. 
May be sung as solo, quartette, youth 
choir or by the entire group) 


This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if thou shouldst care 
To enter or to tarry there. 


With parted lips and outstretched hands, 
And listening ears Thy servant stands; 
Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To Thy great service dedicate. 


DIALOGUE: 
TEMPLE BurLpInc 

(The leader will set the stage with his 
introduction. Explanatory statements 
should be read or the sense of each given 
in his own words by four young people 
recruited by the leader. A rehearsal will 
insure a smoother reading. The young 
people participating may sit at the front 
or be stationed at different points in the 
worshipping group. ) 

Introduction by Leader: In our scripture 
lesson of the morning, the Apostle Paul is 
addressing himself to the early Christians 
of Corinth. In an age much like our own 
in its emphasis upon license in place of 
freedom, indulgence in place of self con- 
trol, he pleads with them to look upon 
their bodies as temples of the Holy Spirit. 
Let us apply his teachings to our own 
times. It is so easy to forget that God is 
concerned about our daily habits and so- 
cial customs. He often seems far away 
while our immediate desires loom very 
large. We forget— 


Reader One: That the laws of good 
health are God’s laws; that a healthy body 
is a sound basis upon which youth can 
build a life of service to God and to his 
fellow man; that whatever our physical 
endowment, we as Christians will use and 
not abuse it. 

Leader: We forget— 


Reader Two: That the body conditions 
our mental attitudes and our emotional 
tensions, indeed even our moral and spir- 
itual outlook. 


Leader: We often forget— 
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Reader Three: In the heat of gang pres- 
sures and social customs, that temperance 
and restraint in the use of tobacco and 
particularly in the use of alcohol is insur- 
ance for the future for which immediate 
fun cannot compensate. 


Leader: We forget— 


Reader Four: That as Christians we 
cannot do as we please with our bodies 
because we carry responsibility for our own 
effect upon others. 


PRAYER: 


Leader: Let us pray. 

Response: (By the four young people 
who shared in the Dialogue—or by entire 
group) 

“Give me clean hands, clean words, and 
clean thoughts; help me to stand for the 
hard right against the easy wrong; save 
me from habits that harm; teach me to 
work as hard and play as fair in thy sight 
alone as if all the world saw; forgive me 
when I am unkind; and help me to for- 
give those who are unkind to me; keep me 
ready to help others at some cost to my- 
self; send me chances to da a little good 
every day, and to grow more like Christ. 


Amen.” 
Writui1am De Wirt Hype 
Leader: “I appeal to you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
worship.” 


Ciosinc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


3. Look at Your Mind—The 
Store House of God 


Worsuip CENTER: (See service No. 2) 

PRELUDE: A recording of organ music or 
a hymn played softly. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
“O come, let us worship and bow down; 
Let us kneel before the Lord our 

Maker.” 

INvocaTION: 

Help us, dear Lord, to open our minds 
to thee this day. Draw our thoughts from 
the many worldly affairs which so engross 
us. Help us to seek truth and to recognize 
it when we find it. Grant that all our 
thoughts may honor thee, who hast! given 
us minds and the ability to develop and 
use them, Amen. 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 
Meopitation: “As a Man Thinketh” 


An early writer of Proverbs out of his 
experience and understanding writes, “For 
as aman thinketh in his heart, so he is.” 
The human mind is a marvelous instru- 
ment but, as we well know, it may be used 
for good or ill; it maybe sharpened by 
use or allowed to grow dull; it may be 
filled with that which is wholesome and 
uplifting or crammed with the cheap and 
unclean. In this day of many communica- 
tions our minds will become a store house 
of sorts. It is up to each person to decide 
for himself what he will store there. Paul’s 
advice to the young Christians of Philippi 
is still good. (Read Philippians 4:8, RSV) 


How about you? Do you go about 
thinking good thoughts?’ Do you go about 
thinking evil thoughts? Or do you, per- 
haps, just go about? Let us be frank. As a 
general rule young people do not think, 
that is really think, unless forced to do so. 
As Nevin C. Harner put it in his book 


\BAdapited from Chapter three of I Believe by 


Nevin C. Harner. Used by permission of the 
Christian Education Press. 
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for and about youth*, real thinking means 
problem solving. It means facing a situ- 
ation, diagnosing it, casting about for a 
solution, trying it out and evaluating the 
result. After all, that is what our God- 
given minds are for and as far as we know 
human beings are the only creatures God 
created capable of this process. Learning 
facts about life will help but only when 
we think about facts does true wisdom 
emerge. 
RESPONSIVE READING: Proverbs 3:13-18 
Prayer: “The Mental Athlete’ by Mar- 
shall Dawson* 
I thank thee, Lord, for the gift of a vig- 
orous mind. 
I bless thee for the rapture of energized 
thought. 
I look steadfastly to thee, O God, and 
find an unerring aim. 
By thy grace I leap clear of the trivial. 
Thou hast been good to me, Lord, and 


4Found 
Company 


in Prayer That Prevails, Macmillan 


“PICTURE 


granted me Vision: 

Give me power and patience to Execute. 

Now consecrate me, and keep me from 

being a mental snob. 

For thy mercy’s sake. Amen. 

Musica BENEDICTION: 

(Use a recording of “The Lord’s Pray- 
er” by Malotte as sung by John Charles 
Thomas, or pianist may play softly a stan- 
za of a hymn at the close of which the 
leader may use the benediction in Philip- 
pians 4:7.) 


4. Look at Your Emotions— 
A Driving Force for God 


WorsuHip CENTER: (See service No. 2) 
PRELUDE: “Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God” 


CaLL To Worsuip: (Read the first and 
third stanzas of hymn, “Breathe on Me, 
ee of God.” Substitute the words 


oy > for “me,” ve? for STi 
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Be sure to read the article, “We 
Chose Mark,” on page 20, and 


shore it with the parents of your 
young people. 


Hyuw~: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
the first four stanzas 


(Use 


PRAYER: 

Father in heaven, we would serve thee 
not only with body and mind, but with 
— innermost feelings and emotions. Grant 

that our religious practices may go beyond 
mere form and thoughtless habit to en- 

usiastiic Commitment and wholehearted 
service. Help us to use our God-given urges 
and desires for high ends. Teach us that 
emotions rightly used can lift us to spirit- 
ual attainments and sacrificial Christian 


living. Amen. 
Musicat RESPONSE: Robie a! My Spirit, 
O Lord” by Grace W. Conant. (This 


beautiful and dramatic response can be 

found in the Church School Hymnzal for 

Youth, Westminster Press and the Amer- 

ican Siudent Hymnal, Fleming H. Re- 

vell Co. It may be sung as a solo or 
chorus.) 
Menprration—Part 

Source” 

The word “sap~ for most of us has a 
negative connotation. We have frequently 
used it with the descriptive adjective “Poor 
sap.” In fact, the true meaning of this 
term is just the opposite. Applied in the 
realm of na it means an inner flow of 
life that assures growth. Each one of us has 
within him a similar driving force. From 
whence does it come? Our scripture lesson 
of the morning describes the source of 
such powers which have frequently en- 
abled our t spiritual leaders of the past 
to accom the seemingly impossible. 
This aceeral picture of the vine and its 
branches is often used in church symbol- 
Scarrure: John 

young person) 
Meprration—Part Two 

Fruitful religious living includes the use 
of our emotional make-up. Mere intel- 
lectual assent to a theological creed will 
not sustain a young person who is seri- 
ously attempting to live like a Christian 
in this secular day. Emotional fervor is nat- 
ural for youth. It can enhance his re- 
ligious experience and enable him to hold 
on to Christian loyalties in the face of temp- 
tations. A rule for right living sincerely 
accepted im church is too easily broken 
without an inner conviction that goes be- 
yond reason to the source of power re- 


One. “Tapping the 


15:1-8 (Read by a 
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ferred to in Christ’s promise just read to us 

in the scripture lesson of the morning, “If 

you abide in me and my words abide in 
you, ask whatever you will and it shall be 
done for you.” 

It is not easy for young people to stand 
up and be counted before a skeptical or 
cynical world. Fervent prayer has helped 
others. They have discovered and used this 
spiritual power that flows into life. Have 
you? Why not iry it? 

Prayer: (Use the third stanza of “O 
Master Workman,” found in many youth 
hymnals. The prayer may be offered by 
the leader or the young person who read 
the scripture.) 

Crosse Hyun: 
for Jesus” 


“Stand Up, Stand Up 


5. Look at Your Soul—An 
Image of God 
Worsuip CENTER: 
PRELUDE: “Holy, 
Almighiy” 
Carz to Worsurp: Psalm 5:1a, b, 3,-4a 
Oreninc Hyun: “Just as I Am, Thine 


(See service No. 2) 
Holy, Holy, Lord God 


Own to Be” 

RESEARCH AND Meprration: “What Is 
Man?* (For leader and _ three youth 
readers) 


Leader: In business, in science, in edu- 
cation, research is the order of ‘the day. 
Let us do a bit of research this morning 


upon the question suggested to us by the. 


Psalmist; what is man? For it makes an 
enormous difference for our daily living 
what one human being believes about the 
nature and make up of another. Let us 
listen to three answers to this question. 

Researcher One: My contribution might 
be entitled a “drug store answer.” What 
is man? Between two and three dollars 
worth of chemicals. To be exact, 3% 
pounds of calcium; 1234 gallons of wa- 
ter; enough carbon for about 9,000 black 
lead pencils: 34 once of iron; % ounce of 
sugar; 1 and % ounces of salt; enough 
Phosphorus for 2,200 match heads and 
fat sufficient to make 7 bars of soap. 


I must admit this answer leaves man 
with very little importance in the scheme 
of things. If I am right, it makes little 
difference whether we get drunk or not. 
If we are only an assortment of chemicals, 
adding a few more will not greatly mat- 
ter. If I'm right, why bother too much 
about wages and working conditions? If 
a man is only an accumulation of chem- 
icals we might as well get as much out of 
him as we can. And if I have the correct 
answer, there is nothing seriously wrong 
about lining up thousands of young men 
periodically as cannon fodder. Chemicals 
can be used in variety of ways, and this 
may be as good a way as any. It makes 
no difference to man in the long run. 

Researcher Two: What is man? Mine is 
the scientific answer. When we turn to 
biology, physiology and psychology, we 
get a more respectful estimate. A compli- 
cated digestive apparatus takes in food, 
grinds it and changes it into energy. 
Our hearts contract and expand with a 
systematized, perpetual motion. A small 
gland at the base of the brain regulates 
our bodys growth. A delicate “thermo- 
stat” holds our body temperature at 98.6 
degrees summer and winter, indoors and 
outdoors. Our brain resembles a switch- 
board with millions of connections. 

Tf I have the right answer, it is a shame 
* pour enough alcohol into the system to 


confuse this wonderful mechanism. With 
right treatment and careful training this 
mechanism we call man can produce re- 
markable things with his labors. The 
treatment of workers then does make a 
difference. Moreover, it begins to look 
like an awful crime to send thousands of 
these marvelous brains, even though cov- 
ered with metal helmets, onto a battlefield 
to be ripped to pieces. "Death puts a pe- 
riod to this wonderful, intricate machine. 
Ts it sensible to take such chances with 
it? The answer is obviously “No.” 

Researcher Three: What is Man? Mine 
is the Christian answer. He is a soul made 
in the image of God. We are God's chil- 
dren and we can to a degree think his 
thoughts after him and be like him in 
spirit. 

Tf I am right, it makes a great deal of 
difference whether we get drunk or not. 
The image of God within us should not be 
effaced, even for a few hours, by chem- 
icals. If this is the correct diagnosis of 
man, there is much room for concern over 
working conditions. A laborer is not just 
a cog in a great machine; he is a child of 
God. So is the foreman. So is the owner. 
Each deserves to be treated as such. 


If the Christian answer is accepted, we 
will bend_every effort to wipe war off the 
face of the earth. So thought of, our young 
men have no business being turned into 
cannon fodder. And the young men on the 
other side are children of God, too, and 
must be treated as such. Above all, what 
man does here and now is of vital im- 
portance because we believe that the soul 
of man, the real man, lives on after death. 
This Christian view contains dynamite 
for both our personal and our social life. 

Leader: Yes, what we believe about 
man does make a difference. C. R. Piety 
has written an affirmation of his belief in 
man. It is our Christian affirmation. A 
copy has been placed in your hands. Let 
each of us, in a mood of meditation, read 
this affirmation and ask ourselves in the 
quiet of this hour whether it sincerely ex- 
presses our belief. If it does, and only to 
the extent that it does, with all of its im- 
plications for our daily living, I will ask 
you to join with me in reading it to- 
gether. 


An AFFIRMATION OF Betier (In unison) 


I believe in man, 

Made a little lower than God, 
Crowned with glory and honor, 

And given dominion over the earth. 


I believe in man, 

Created spiritually like God, 

With a mind that hungers for truth, 

With a heart that loves good more 
than evil, 

With a dynamic will that dares to do, 


And with a boundless capacity for 
growth and progress. 


I believe in man, 

Who dreamed and prayed and planned, 

And from the jungle built the world we 
know; 

And being conscious of present evils, 

He still dreams and struggles and prays 

To build integrity, justice, good will, 
brotherhood and everlasting peace. 

I believe in man, the offspring of God, 

Potentially and eventually triumphant. 

Cuauncey R. Prety’® 

“Draw Thou My Soul, 
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The Luck of Pierre 


(Continued from page 24) 


gift for the Christ-Child. I have saved so 
much money—you’d never guess! 


Tuirp Boy: How much then have you 


saved? 
First Boy: Four deniers and an obole! 
Tuirp Boy: Must everyone bring 
something? 
FourtH Boy: Why, surely! No one 


would want to miss the offering for the 
Christ-Child! 


Seconp Boy: 
start.) 

Fourty Boy: 
best jerkins! 

Tuirp Boy: 
is! 

(They run off, some between two right 
shops, the rest toward center. It is grow- 
ing dark. A light appears in the stable- 
keepers window, right of central door. 
PrerreE drags himself in, from right, a\sad 
contrast to the happy boys who have just 
left. He slowly goes to look at cathedral, 
then turns back toward lighted window, 
hugging his skimpy smock about him and 
shivering. About center he stops to feel 
for something in his pocket and counts 
out three coins. Taking one last look at 
the cathedral, he hesitates, then with a 
sigh starts for the stable, knocking on 
door. STABLE-KEEPER opens window and 
pokes head out of it.) 

STABLE-KEEPER: Who’s there? Oh, it’s 
you! What do you want? 

PrerrE: I pray you, messer, a little 
more straw for my bed. The night is very 
cold. Vll be stiff as frozen linen in the 
morning! 


Let’s hurry! (They 
We'll put on our very 


How wonderful Christmas 


STABLE-KEEPER: Well, stop whining. 
You can have the straw—that is, if you 
pay for it! 

PreRRE: Oh yes, I have money—three 


sols! But I want to keep one,—to take 
to the cathedral, you know. They say 
the Christ-Child will be there. It isn’t 
much, one sol. Do you think they will 
let me in? 

STABLE-KEEPER: Come, come, don’t 
keep me here in the cold or I shall shut 
the window! Five sols’ worth, is the least 
I am wont to sell, but if you have only 
three,—why, let me have them. And be 
quick about it! 

PrerRE: Yes, messer, here they are. 
(Hesitates once more, after counting out 
two.) I did so want to save one, for the 
Christ-Child. (Man makes as though to 
shut window.) Well,— what must be, 
must be! So just give me as much straw 
as three sols will buy, then. (He takes the 
handful passed through window, which at 
once slams shut, and turns to go right 


' but stops to pick up a few wisps dropped. 


Enter Priest and CuHoristErR, with lan- 
tern.) 

Priest: We surely should be able to 
get some at the stable-keeper’s. How could 
I have forgotten? 

CuoristEr: Or I? (Holds lantern high 
to see the way. It shines on Pierre, still 
stooping to pick up pieces of his straw.) 
Ah, look there! 

Priest (calling to PrerRRE about to 
leave): My son, wait a bit! 


CworisTER: You have just what we 
need,—some_ nice fresh straw! 


PrerrRE (returning toward center): 
Straw? 
Priest: Yes, my son, how much will 


you take for it? 


PrerrE: Oh, I couldn’t charge you, 
monsenher; you’re from the church! 
(Holds out straw.) Were. Only, could 
I have some of it, too? That is, if you 
won’t be needing it quite all. It’s, well, 
it’s for my bed, you see. I can’t get any 
more. 


Cuorister: You bed, is it? Then per- 
haps you'll let it be used also for the bed 
of another,—for awhile, that is, until you 
have need of it. 


PrerrE: Gladly, messer. Only, I never 
thought there were others in the village 
who had to sleep on straw in the winter- 
time. Surely, not you, messer! 

CuoristeR: No, my boy, not I! For 
one far better than I will it be used. 
(Holds lantern closer.) But come, now, 
tell me,—are you not the boy who car- 
ries baskets of linen for the village laun- 
dress? -~ 

PrErRRE: Oh, yes, Messer, that I am! 
And today I carried more than ever, so I 
could—(hesitates.) You see, Messer, I 
wanted to go into the cathedral tonight, 
to see the Christ-Child. 


Priest: But naturally, my son, every- 
one will go! 

PrerRE: Only now— 

Priest: And what now? 

Pierre: Oh, now, I can’t go afterall, 
monsenher. I have no gift for the Holy 


Babe. Oh, I did try hard! I was so sure, 
that on this very last day before Christ- 
mas my luck would change. It is the 
time for one to make gifts, is it not? 
Priest: You have no gift, you say, 
for the Christ-Child? (Laughs, to P1mRRE’s 
amazement, who looks from one to the 


other.) 

CuHoristeER: Then how would you like 
to sing for him tonight? 

Pierre: I? Pierre? 

CuoristeR: Why, to be sure! You 


should be singing with the others anyway. 
I’ve heard you many a time, as you 
trudged along, under your load of linen. 
And if I’m not mistaken (winks at priest) 
you even know the carol the boys are 
singing tonight! 

PiERRE: Oh, yes, messer, every note 
and every word. I’ve listened to them 
practice. (Hastily) But always, messer, I 
ran harder than ever, to make up for 
stopping. 

CuoristeR: Then it’s all settled. To- 
night, you march with the rest, and sing 
—sing as you have never sung before! 
Is it agreed? 

PrerRE (overcome with joy): Oh, mes- 
ser! If I only might—(remembering his 
smock) but, Messer, these rags! 

CuorisTeR (briskly): And there’s an 
extra choir robe all ready and waiting 
for you, the one belonging to the boy 
whose place you will take. He is ill, the 
one who marches at the very head of 
the choir carrying— 

Pierre: Not Jacques, Messer! 
he will be there? 

CuortsTER: Oh, Jacques will be there, 


Surely, 
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all right. And you shall march right be- 
side him, carrying a candle also. But 
hurry now! 


Priest: Yes, we must all hurry! It’s 
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getting late! See, the early-comers are 
already gathering in the streets. 

(PIERRE goes off with them, left, as 
people begin to come from various en- 
trances. Lights dim.) 


Part IV 


(The scenery has now been removed, 
and the chancel is discovered with a man- 
ger in the center, although still dimly 
lighted, as attention is focused on the 
village people coming down the aisles of 
the church to take their places in the 
front pews, followed by the choir, chor- 
ister, priest, and bishop. The bishop and 
priest may sit on either side of the chan- 
cel. Pierre and Jacques lead the choir 
boys up the chancel steps, as the lights 
go up. Then Prerre makes a great dis- 
covery.) 

Pierre: Jacques, look! My straw,— 
made into a bed for the blessed Christ- 
Child! Did not the chorister say it was 
for one better than himself? 


Jacques: Well, you are the fortunate 
one, then! The first to make a gift on 
Christmas Eve! 

PrerrE: Yes, I am the fortunate one! 


My poor little heap of straw, shared with 
the Holy Babe himself! Now I can never 
feel cold again! (Clasping hands about 
taper and looking up) Oh, blessed Father, 
dear God in heaven, how can I ever 
thank thee! 

(He passes into end seat of choir stall, 
right; JAcguEs goes left, after each has 
placed his candle in a special holder be- 
side manger. Two AcotytEes may light 
branched candelabra at either side of 
the cross on the altar, or in back of the 
manger for additional lighting.) 

Girts’ CuHorr (seated behind boys): 
“Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabelle” 

Mary’s Luuuasy: “Close by the Ox 
and the Ass so Gray” (or other old French 
cradle song.) 


Boys’ Cuorr: “Shepherds! Shake off 
Your Dreamy Sleep” 
(SHEPHERDS come down right aisle, 


the younger presenting a lamb or small 

dog to JosEpH and Mary, who stand 

and sit at left and right of manger, 

Josrepu slightly behind it. Wisk MEN 

enter as choir sings, “From the Orient 

They Came A-riding.’ They may come 

down left aisle, placing gifts at manger, 

and grouping themselves at left, to bal- 

ance shepherds, one of each kneeling.) 
CHorIsTER (if this is a service of shar- 

ing gifts): 

As Pierre his all did gladly share, 

As shepherds gave their lambs, 

As Wise Men brought rich gifts and rare, 

So let us now, from everywhere, 

Bring Him our willing alms, 

Rememb’ring what Himself did say— 

That Babe who once upon the hay 

Beside the cattle meek did lay— 

“If unto these, the least, ye give 

Of food or shelter that they live, 

My brethren shall ye be; 

For such do share with Me.” 


PRESENTATION OF GIFTS AT MANGER 

(After children and adults in audience 
have presented their gifts and returned to 
their seats, the choir boys may each lay 
his offering at the manger.) 


BENEDICTION (by Pastor) 


ReEcEssionaL: “O Come, All Ye Faith- | 


ful” 
Suggestions for Production 


If you have time for an all-out project, 
appoint committees for sets, lights, cos- 
tumes, etc., referring to sketches and then 
doing! as much research as you like for 
variations. 


If you do not wish to paint the four 
flats indicated, set up booths for the bak- 
ery and blacksmith shop, using a platform 
on which the bishop may stand. His 
canopy may be omitted although it is 
easy to make and adds color. 


If at all possible, indicate the cathedral 
in some way, perhaps by means of a 
stained glass window (drawn on _ parch- 
ment or other paper which will admit 
light), using colored transparent paper 
for the pattern. This may be placed be- 
tween screens, draped with dark material, 
a light at the back. 


If the flat is painted, keep the general 
tones a warm gray, with purplish shadows.” 
Transparent paper windows may be placed 
over the-flat, with lights behind them, to 
enhance the effect. All flats may be sup- 
ported by leaning them against tables or 
heavy screens. While a bit awkward to 
handle, because of size, flats are light, and 
easily made on frames, with canvas or 
paper. Your paint dealer will advise as 
to mixing and applying the colors. 

The costumes may be elaborate or sim- 
ple. Boys may be dressed in pajamas, tied 
at the ankle, and belted. Girls may wear 
full, long skirts, peasant blonses, and 
scarfs tied over their heads. Try to get 
a medieval effect by making head-dresses 
for the women out of sheets of colored 
blotting paper. A quarter of a circle, of 
16” radius, pinned to fit, and floating 
a veil from the point, does the trick 
nicely. 

For other ideas, see sketch of cast, and 
let your imagination have free rein. Be 
sure to make a beautiful bishop’s miter 
out of cardboard, covered with gold pa- 
per and encrusted with jewels cut from 
metallic Christmas cards, to catch the 
light. It may have two forked ribbons, 
floating down over the ears. Look up de- 
signs in the library. 

Be sure, too, that all the children who 
wish have a part. Speaking parts may 
be divided up, added, or improvised, in 
true dramatization style. The dances and 
games should have plenty of participants. 
So make this an all-church play. 


This play may be produced without per- 
mission or the payment of royalty. How- 
ever, no copies or reprints may be made, 
and no productions given on television or 
radio without special permission from the 
author. It is requested that on programs 
accompanying local church productions 
recognition be given to the author and to 
the “International Journal of Religious 
Education.” 

Extra copies of this issue, for use by 
members of the cast, may be obtained 
from the “Journal” offices at the prices 
indicated in the masthead on page 1. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Christianity in Education 


By Martin Hegland. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1954. 110 p. 
$1.75 


The Pattern of God's Truth 


By Frank E. Gaebelein. New “York, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 118 p., 


$2.50 


The purpose of these two volumes is a 
single one, though the manner of treat- 
ment differs. Both authors seek to show 
the inter-relatedness of Christianity and 
education. Both are motivated by the wave 
of secularism which has pervaded Ameri- 
can society and consequently the field of 


~education also. The author of the second 


volume is an “evangelical Christian” of 
the conservative school; the author of the 
first is equally evangelical albeit less con- 
servative. 

Dr. Gaebelein holds that all truth is 


'God’s truth, whether found in the Bible 


or in the natural world. The sharp dis- 
tinction drawn between the sacred and 
the secular therefore disappears. The task 
of Christian education is to stress and im- 
plement the integrating factor which is 
implicit in the Christian faith. The Chris- 
tian personality of the teacher is of first 
import in such an endeavor. 

When it comes to integrating religion 
and the several subjects, the autnor se- 
lects three as illustrative—mathematics, 
the hardest to integrate; literature, which 
requires the “penetrating light of the 
Bible” for its best understanding; and 
music, to a higher level of which ‘“Amer- 
ican evangelicalism needs to progress.” 
The extra-curricular program; school ad- 
ministration and discipline; the religious 
services, including chapel—all these and 
others must be dominated by Christian 
truth. 

Dr. Hegland makes a strong plea for a 
Christian evangelical humanism, asserting 
that “piety is no substitute for scholarship 
and that scholarship is no enemy of piety.” 
One by one he examines the several study 
areas of our schools and points out their 
possibilities for relationship to Christian- 
ity. 

To paraphrase a statement of the late 
Jan Christian Smuts, Christian education 
“has struck its tents and is once more on 
the march,” to claim for itself the right 
to incarnate the truth of God in all our 
teaching. Christian educators will find in- 
spiration, practical suggestions, and en- 
couragement in these two volumes. 

Erwin L. SHAVER 


Our Christian Symbols 

By Friedrich Rest. Philadelphia, The 
Christian Education Press, 1954. 86 p., 
$2.50. 

The value of this book is greatly en- 
hanced by the attractive illustrations of 
the various symbols by Harold Minton. 
The book itself will be a sourcebook for 
those interested in discovering the inter- 
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pretations of the symbols of our faith. It 
should contribute to the intelligent and 
appreciative use of symbols in teaching, 
preaching, and worship. 

The author became interested in sym- 
bols during his theological training and 
has made use of them in his pastoral work 
ever since. Laymen will also benefit great- 
ly by reading this book. Many symbols 
in their own church will thus come alive. 

Pau L. Sturces 


The Book That Is Alive 


By John Paterson. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 196 p., $3.50. 

The author is concerned with “vital 
aspects of Hebrew life and thought” as 
they appear, chiefly, in the wisdom liter- 
ature of the Old Testament. Through all 
the presentation there runs the idea that 
the biblical writers were “interested in 
life—common life.” It is in this life, or 
through it, that revelation comes and the 
Bible records this revelation in life and 
man’s response to it, in life. Thus the 
Bible is “The Book that is Alive,” it is 
concerned with life itself. 

The major study deals with the Wis- 
dom literature. This is well written, inter- 
esting reading, and will enlarge one’s 
conception of the contribution this ma- 
terial makes to an understanding of the 
life of Israel and to the development of 
many religious concepts. There are many 
suggestions which have great value for 
the preacher or for the teacher of adult 
classes. 

It is unfortunate that in the discussion 
of the present situation with regard to 
reading and studying the Bible the au- 
thor falls into an error with regard to the 
McCollum decision of the Supreme Court 
in the matter of released time Bible 
study (p. 177). 

J. S. ARMENTROUT 


Dig or Die Brother Hyde 


By William J. Hyde, as told to Margue- 
rite Harmon Bro. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. 253 p., $3.00. 

The title of the book is appropriately 


taken from the farewell admonition of — 


the presiding elder to Brother Hyde, the 
young Canadian preacher who had just 
arrived on the Dakota prairie. Brother 
Hyde did dig. For seventy years he proved 
that he was made out of the “Sterner 
Stuff.”” His ministry to churches, whether 
they were on the prairie or in the city, 
was always progressive and constructive. 
These reminiscences, packed with humor 


and pathos, provide a heartwarming, fas- 


cinating story which is both entertaining 
and inspiring. 
Pau L. SturcEs 


The Bible in Questions and 
Answers. Volume I, Old 
Testament A 
By William A. Karraker. New York, 
David McKay, 1953. 856 pp., $7.50. 


The subtitle of this work is, “A Guide 
to the Study of the Holy Scriptures Based 
on the King James Version with Annota- 
tions from the American and Revised 
Standard Versions.” The author calls it a 
“companion volume to the Bible,’ a 
“guide to the study of Holy Scripture.” 
The method employed is catechetical, with 
more than four thousand questions-and- 
answers. In addition, there are not less 
than four or five footnotes per page. There 
is also an elaborate system of cross refer- 
ences so that the parentheses sometimes 
become complicated. 


The author regards his work as “fac- 
tual, not doctrinal, hence interdenomina- 
tional in spirit.” His chronology accords 
with the prevailing opinion of scholars. 
Familiar with literary analyses and archae- 
ological findings, he does not take sides 
on these issues. “Those who hold that the 
inspired author or compiler of Genesis 
had access to older written sources, ex- 
plain these differences as reflecting vary- 
ing points of view in the original docu- 
ments themselves” (p. 4). He does not 
hesitate, however, to say that Jonah is “a 
brief pictorial sermon or narrative on the 
order of Christ’s parable” (p. 724). Moses 
sweetened the waters at Marah by felling 
a tree. “Certain thorn trees are found in 
this region today with leaves and bark 
possessing antisaline qualities” (p. 35). 


As implied in the subtitle, the King 
James Version is regarded as basic. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to demonstra- 
ting that this 17th century translation 
doesn’t mean what it says. Even so, full 
advantage is not taken of the better un- 
derstandings and greater readability of 
the Revised Standard Version. With “de- 
clared” (Deut. 26:17f), “severe plague” 
(Ex. 9:3) and “bread of the Presence” 
(Ex. 25:30) available in an official Bible, 
it is difficult to understand why anyone 
eager to make the Bible live should cling 
to such terms as ‘“‘avouched,” “murrain” 
and “shewbread.” 


Attention is called to passages which 
have inspired Christian hymns, and there 
are occasional other attempts to link the 
biblical story with contemporary life.. 
“Ever normal granary,” for example, is a 
modern phrase alluding to the “method by 
which Joesph dealt with the surplus of 
the Egyptian harvests.” 


Odd bits of information are set forth. 
Not counting Psalm 119, Numbers 7 is 
the longest chapter in the Bible—and has 
for its theme “‘generous giving toward the 
support of public worship” (p. 59). The 
phrase “treasures hid in the sand” (Deut. 
33:19) may be an allusion to glassmaking 
(p. 96). “Wesley is said to have claimed 
that fretting is about as bad as swearing” 
(p. 459). 


Three theological professors counseled 
with the author and scrutinized parts of 
the manuscript, as did officials of the 
Oriental Institute Museum. The whole 
is launched with an introduction by Dr. 
William A. Irwin. The volume may thus 
be thought of as summarizing a lifetime 
of diligent, faithful and meticulous study. 
Church school teachers will find it useful 
in helping formulate lesson plans. 

J. Carter Swain 
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A Newly Revised Edition 
THE FAMILY 


LIVES ITS RELIGION 
by Regina H. Westcott 


From the experience of parents who have used this 
book in classroom discussion, the many letters from 
readers, and from her own thinking on the changing 
family pattern, Regina Westcott has revised her helpful 


guide to making religion a positive factor in ee cr 
3.00 


MORE CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 


IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


by Jeanette Perkins Brown 


“An avenue to fresh and exciting adventure in guiding 
children’s worship.”—Mary VENABLE. $3.00 


WAYS YOUTH LEARN 
by Clarice M. Bowman 


“Should find its way into every church library and into 
the hands of the youth counselor and _pastor.”— 
E. M. McKissen. $2.50 


A GUIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE 


by Alice Parmelee 


“Highly recommended to those who wish a general 
survey of the whole Bible treated in the simplest and 
most direct terms.”’International Journal of Religious 
Education. $3.50 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
by Rosemary K. Roorbach 


“Will long be the standard for teachers of four- and 
five-year-olds in church kindergartens.”—Church Man- 
agement. $2.00 


THOUGHTS OF GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


edited by Edith F. Welker and Aimee A. Barber 


“The best devotional manual for families with children 
that has come to my attention.”—PauL H. Viet. 


$2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. . 


The Interpreter's Bible—Vol. II 

Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 
1176 p. $8.75. 

Church schools throughout the country 
should by this time be fully aware of the 
tremendous significance of the Interpre- 
ters Bible to their teaching program. It 
is to be hoped that every teacher by now 
has become acquainted with this series 
and studied its format so as to be able to 
use it easily. Its values to the serious 
teacher cannot be underestimated. 

The second of the Old Testament vol- 
umes covers all the books from Leviticus 
through II Samuel. The broad scope of 
the volume is both an asset and a disap- 
pointment to the teacher. It makes for 
quick reference, but it results in more 
abbreviated treatment which is sometimes 
disappointing. 

One is amazed by the great amount of 
interpretative material wrested from the 
book of Leviticus for the Christian. He — 
will be especially helped by the treatments 
of Deuteronomy, and he should pay par- 
ticular attention to the introduction to 
Joshua. 

The—helpful discussion of the poetic 
structure of the Song of Deborah should 
be studied carefully by every church school 
teacher. Those who have extolled the 
beauty of the 16-17th century English of 
the King James Version of the Bible need 
to learn of a peculiarly Hebraic literary 
beauty in the Old Testament poetry 
which has been so carefully preserved and 
portrayed in the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. Because of its unique quali- 
ties, however, it requires special study to 
appreciate. 

Some unevenness of treatment is to be 
expected in a volume involving such a 
large number of authors as this one. The 
editors have done well in equalizing the 
quality, though the critical student may 
find some sections inadequate in treat- 
ment, especially of very recent contri- 
butions. 

Joun C. TREVER 


Young People in Your Church 


By Herbert Carleton Mayer. Westwood, 
New Jersey, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1953. 226 p. $2.50. 

This book, by an outstanding Christian 
educator and leader of youth work for 
many years, presents a comprehensive re- 
view of youth work in the local church: — 
Sunday morning, Sunday evening, and 
weekday activities; the summer program of 
camps and conferences; community re- 
lationships; and the place of Christian 
young people in the life and work of the 
total church. It contains a complete 
index and a helpful bibliography. 

A. WiLson CHEEK 


Jesus Lights the Sabbath Lamp 


By James S. Tippett. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 23 p. $1.00. 

This simply told story of the small boy 
Jesus at home in Nazareth gives a picture 
of happy family relationships and Pales- 
tinian home life. Jesus wanted to do 
something special to show his love for 
God. Through finding ways to help at 
home he found that he could. The story 
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| ends with his Sabbath prayer and with 


his joy in lighting the Sabbath lamp. 
The book is illustrated in full color. 
Mary E. VENABLE 


The World's Religions 


By Charles S. Braden. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1954. Revised. 256 p. $3.00. 
Professor Braden of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has gathered in concise, non- 
technical words the basic facts about 
the world’s many religious movements. 
This new edition brings facts and figures 
up to date and contains a new chapter 

on the religions of ancient America. 
J. Mart BaiLey 


Knight of the Burning Heart 


By Leslie F. Church. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1953. 185 p. $1.75. 

Dr. Church’s book on the life of John 
Wesley comes to the American book- 
shelves none too soon. British Methodists 
are anticipating razing the Epworth rec- 
tory in which the renowned “horseback 
rider’ and “son of Susanna” was given 
the training and inspiration which fixed 
his course for life. 

Though this life of Wesley adds no new 
insights to an already bulging Wesley li- 
brary, it will certainly serve to remind 
Methodists, and all those who understand 
the significance of his ministry for Eng- 
land, that such a cherished landmark 
should not be so readily erased. 

Other Wesley books may be more ex- 
haustive but none of them any more read- 
able than this one by Dr. Church. Because 
of its easy style, one is strongly inclined 
to say that here is a book on Wesley for 
younger readers. Not only the style but 
the type point should appeal to the young- 
er readers. 

W. H. VAsTINE 


The God in You 


By Kermit Eby. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. 161 p. 
$2.50. 

One of the most stimulating and invig- 
orating small volumes to come from the 
social-action press in many months is Ker- 
mit Eby’s little book with the euphemistic 


title, The God in You. If one grasps even 


a small segment of the ethical overtones 
and the political implications of the theses 
in this -volume, the material is explosive in 
its extensions. Mr. Eby is writing about the 
kind of thing the ancient Hebrew proph- 
ets, Amos, Micah, et al., were trying to 
put across, viz: social righteousness and a 
pragmatic application of what our high- 
est religious concepts say we believe in. 

The short chapters of the book are ac- 
tually “quickie” scenes of the development 
of Mr. Eby’s character. He is a strange 
fusion of German Baptist Brethren Pietism, 
with missionary zeal, revolutionary aggres- 
siveness, tenderness, sternness, and hu- 
mility. It seems at first highly incon- 
gruous that such a dynamism of action 
should come out of a religious group 
which so strongly emphasizes a kind of 
pietistic quietness. 


Kermit Eby does not simply re-state 


some of the concepts—or, indeed, cliches 
—of the Rauschenbusch era. He finds a 
specific theology (social philosophy to 
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some) which supports his ethical conten- 
tions. He has a conviction that a belief in 
God means something more than an easy 
affirmation in a six-foot mystical Creature. 
One’s belief must issue in specific and 
regulated conduct. 

W. Marsuon DeEPotstTER 


Mothers of America 


By Elisabeth Logan Davis. Westwood, 
N.J., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1954. 191 
p. $2.50. 

Sub-titled “The Lasting Influence of 
the Christian Home,” these intimate pic- 
tures of mothers of distinguished Ameri- 
cans bare secrets of guidance, discipline, 
and character training with one common 
element—a deep faith in God. 

Mothers of such men and women as 
President Eisenhower, Frank Laubach, 
Ralph Bunche, Mary Margaret McBride, 
the Comptons and the Wright brothers 
are revealed in frank but warmly human 
lights. Much of the material was gleaned 
by the author as she painted the portrait 
of the mother whose personality, philoso- 
phy of life and methods of child guidance 
Mrs. Davis was developing in biographical 
form. 

Rut E. Lentz 


Faith and Cuiture 


By Bernard Eugene Meland. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 229 p. 
$3.75. 


One is tempted to conclude from read- 
ing Dr. Bernard Eugene Meland’s Faith 
and Culture that his thesis is: 


Christian faith was indispensable in the 
development of Western culture. 

Western culture was good. 

Therefore the Christian faith is good. 

This, to be sure, is a radical over-simpli- 
fication of Meland’s thesis. He examines 
the Christian faith from the cultural com- 
plex of Western society. He defines faith 
as the thrust of the psyche which forms 
the emotional pattern of a people (p. 63). 
He defines his task as follows, “My pro- 
cedure here will be to show that within 
the basic premise of immanence of re- 
construction of the theological orientation 
of liberalism can be effected so as to en- 
able it to avail itself of the dynamic of 
the Christian faith as an organizing prin- 
ciple.” (p. 32) 

Dr. Meland sees Christianity and West- 
ern society in a great cultural complex. 
The Christian faith is not the judge of 
culture, but rather an essential ingredient 
in it. The role of Christianity in society 
is discovered by cultural anthropology. 

Dr. Meland has made a significant con- 
tribution particularly at the point of his 
analysis of the dynamics of faith and cul- 
ture. He attempts to discuss the Christian 
faith in a social and cultural context. One 
is never sure, however, whether the Chris- 


tian faith is limited only to Western cul- © 


ture, whether another faith is more 
meaningful for another culture—let us 
say of the Orient—or just how he squares 
his concept of immanence with his convic- 
tions about Christian doctrines. 

For the careful student of theology this 
is a very stimulating work, although at 
times difficult to follow. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


A NEW BIBLE GUIDE 


The Fourth Witness 


By Dwight E. 
Stevenson. A 
book designed to 
‘guide a study 
group or a single 
reader through a 
first-hand experi- 
ence of the Gos- 
pel according to 
John. On every 
page it refers the 
student directly to 
specific verses in 
the Bible. It is the 
fifth New Testa- 
ment study to be 
issued in the present series of Beth- 
any Bible courses. When taken to- 
gether, they complete the survey of 
the New Testament. Includes ques- 
tions for discussion to stimulate 
group sessions. 65 cents 


Fourth 
Witness 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING... 


The Teacher and Young Teens 


By Louise B. 
Griffiths. A 


Sa I I GI ag, 


new, illustrated, 
leadership train- 
ing text (ad- 
vanced series) 
written by one 
of the top au- 
thorities in the 
junior-high field. 
Discusses mate- 
rials, equipment 
and_ resources 
for the depart- 
ment leader and 


teacher as well 
as instruction 
and counsel on teaching youths 
12-14. Some of the things the 10 
hours of classwork (Course 321b) 
cover are: purposes, new teaching 
methods (creative writing, psycho- 
drama, etc,), established methods of 
teaching (trips, discussion, etc.), and 
others. $1.75 


Teaching Christian 
Stewardship 


By Glenn McRae. A new advanced 
leadership training text in the field 
of Christian stewardship dealing with 
both the philosophy of it and stew- 
ardship education. It is written so 
that the first five of the ten chap- 
ters may be used as a_ beginning 
course. Text-O-Print (washable 
plasticized) cover. $1.25 
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Dramatic 
stories to 

A 
awaken teens rx 


to man’s great i D4 
* ¢ }, 

spiritual 

adventure 


Mi 


NARCISSA AND 
MARCUS WHITMAN 


MARTYRS ON THE OREGON TRAIL 
ANN WEST WILLIAMS. The In- 
dians themselves asked to learn about 
Christianity, and the young Whitmans 
braved the frontier to teach them. 
Then, turning hostile, the Indians rose 
in violence—a thrilling climax to this 
tale of a woman and man serving God 
in the Far West. 

Just published, $2.00 


SIMON PETER 


FISHER OF MEN 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS. Hear Peter | 


vividly tell his own story: How one 
day he heard a carpenter speak in the 
synagogue. How he followed this 
stranger, Jesus, and how the realiza- 
tion that He was truly the Son of God 
shaped the rest of Peter's life, 


Just published, $2.00 
DAVID 


WARRIOR OF GOD 
JUANITA_JONES. Just a boy with a 
sling and a talent for songs, David 
climbed to brilliant heights, only to 
be doomed by his fatal character flaw. 
Fast-paced, colorful, a portrait of 
strength and weakness, action and 
passion. Just published, $2.00 


QUEEN ESTHER 


STAR IN JUDEA’S CROWN 
LAURA LONG. “Biblical retelling at 
its best.’”” — Chad Walsh, New York 
Times Book Review. $2.00 


PAUL 


THE WORLD’S FIRST MISSIONARY 
ALBERT N. WILLIAMS. “Simply yet 
movingly told. Centers on action 
rather than theory.” —The Hartford 
Times. $2.00 


JEREMIAH 


PROPHET OF DISASTER 


VIRGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN. 

“The author has made Jeremiah’s un- 

wavering hope for his people a living 

thing.”—Columbus Dispatch. $2.00 
All books in the HEROES OF GOD 
SERIES for teen-agers are carefully 
checked in manuscript by responsible 
religious leaders and educators. 


at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Religion and Human Behavior 


Edited by Simon Doniger. New York, 
Association Press, 1954. 233 p. $3.00. 

Religion and Human Behavior is Vol- 
ume II in the Pastoral Psychology Series. 
Its fifteen chapters are written by dis- 
tinguished authorities in the fields of re- 
ligion, psychiatry, and psychology, includ- 
ing Karl Menninger Fritz Kunkel, Wesner 
Fallaw, Seward Hiltner, and Randolph 
Crump Miller. Dr. Doniger, the Editor, 
was for many years Director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic in Newark, New Jersey. 

The book brings “together the thinking 
and practices of some of the most out- 
standing representatives of the sciences of 
human behavior, on the one hand, and of 
religion on the other.” The general tone 
of the contributions from the several au- 
thors points toward a growing partnership 
between these two great social institutions 
concerned with man’s destiny and well- 
being. 

Although this book is directed primar- 
ily to the minister concerned with pas- 
toral psychology and pastoral counseling, 
it should include among its readers Chris- 
tian educators, public school leaders, and 
professionals in the field of psychiatry and 
psychology. The lay reader will find that 
many of the chapters have relevance for 
him. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, one of the 
most interesting chapters for the lay read- 
er is Jesus as Psychologist, by Paul E. 
Johnson, Professor of Psychology and Re- 
ligion, Boston University School of The- 
ology. The author points out that Jesus 
practiced psychotherapy by accepting peo- 
ple as they were, relating himself to the 
needs of people, showing forgiveness, and 
helping people to grow in faith and love. 
The author makes clear how at “many sig- 
nificant points Jesus’ work with people 
converges upon the best practices of psy- 
chologists today.” 

Loren WALTERS 


And Crown Thy Good | 


Edited by Allyn P. Robinson. New York, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 46 p. 25c. 


The approach developed by the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews to 
relationships between groups that differ in 
faith is the result of discerning study. 
There is a way to work in the field of 
religious cooperation and it is succinctly 
stated in this pamphlet edited by Mr. 
Robinson. 

Highly relavant material is found in 
Chapter II entitled, “Some Basic pre- 
suppositions.” It states, for example, under 
cardinal ‘“‘do’s”: ‘‘respect the religious in- 
tegrity and conscience of each religious 
group and work to secure mutual respect 
among the religious groups.” 

One might wish for a stronger Protes- 
tant statement that would stand with 


equal stature along side the Catholic and 
Jewish statements. There is an undue 
hesitancy and restraint in the statement. 
The Protestant Church does have a com- 
mitment to broader relationships with 
religious groups which in no sense com- 
promises its evangelistic ideal. 

Even the chapter on “Organization and 
Structure” has implications for the small-— 
er Community pattern. In other words, the 
pamphlet is based on solid principles of 
intergroup work between those who differ 
in faith. 

The pamphlet should receive wide use 
by church college administrators because 
many denominational institutions of high- 
er learning have a religiously pluralistic 
student community. All individuals con- 
cerned with inter-religious relationships 
would profit from a study of the pam- 
phlet And Crown Thy Good. 

WrituiaAm H. VAsTINE 


How to Plan the Rural 
Church Program 


By Calvin Schnucker. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1954. 158 p. 
$2.50: 


The author of this book knows the 
rural church. He served as pastor of an 
open country church for ten years. He has 
done careful and extensive research look- 
ing toward an understanding of the life 
of the rural church, how it is effected by 
its community and the changes taking 
place in the comunity, and how to plan 
and conduct a rural church program on 
a sound basis. At least one of these 
studies has had wide recognition. 

In this book we are given some of the 
fruit of this experience in practical, usable 
form. It is not a book of pat program 
ideas. The title is misleading if that is 
what it causes one to expect. The title is 
accurate, however, because the author ex- 
plains the kind of fact gathering and un- 
derstanding which is essential as a basis 
of sound planning. He explains the 
principles (perhaps in a more general 
way than those looking for a quick method 
will like) for working out a program built 
especially for a given church and com- 
munity. He shows how to measure suc- 
cess. 

The last half of the book deals with 
the job of the rural church in reaching 
its people and gives helpful comment 
about ways of doing its job. He discusses 
the larger parish (denominational and 
interdenominational), the difficult parish, 
financing the church, and the rural church 
building. 

Vircit E, Foster 


A Bible for the Humanities ; 
Edited by John C. Thirlwall. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1954. 471 p. $2.75. 
This is a book of selections from the Old 

and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 


RELIGIOUS OR GENERAL 
We specialize in searching for out of print books. Let us find that book you want 
without any obligation to you. World wide contacts. Religious catalog sent free on 


request, 


CONESTOGA BOOK SERVICE 


Dept. I, P. O. Box 2311 D, Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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| “maintain 
This humanistic emphasis appears most 
| strongly in the introductory notes for each 


“designed for the thoughtful reader who 


is not primarily concerned with theologi- 
cal speculation.” The selections provide a 
“central narrative” and are so made as to 
a— humanistic perspective.” 


section and book. These notes show some 
knowledge of Biblical scholarship but are 
definitely pointed away from any religious 


| consideration. This compilation may have 


_ value in “Humanities courses,” as is sug- 
| gested, but it has no value for the Chris- 


tian teacher or worker. 
J. S. ARMENTROUT 


_ The Gospel According to Mark 


By Ernest Trice Thompson. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1954. 255 p. $2.95. 

This book is offered as a help, “pri- 
marily for laymen,” in a study of the 
“significance of Mark’s Gospel” for the 
present day. ‘The author has largely ig- 
nored many of the critical matters with 
which a “professional” would be con- 
cerned although he has written on the 
basis of scholarly conclusions. 

The introduction contains a tremen- 
dous amount of background information 
on the conditions of the time into which 
Jesus came, compressed into a very few 
pages. This is followed by chapters which 
comment upon the text of Mark as it is 
divided into the various periods of the 
ministry of Christ. 

The comments are always direct and 
pertinent to the present day. Into them 
the author has woven materials from a 
wide range of reading and so provided 
additional guidance for the reader. 

The book thus becomes valuable for a 
devotional study of the Gospel of Mark or 
for the one who is called upon for teach- 
ing it. 

J. S. ARMENTROUT 


Rural Preaching 


By Edward K. Ziegler. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$2.00. 

The author puts his emphasis on the 
“common core of the Gospel and the art 
of preaching which the rural preacher 
holds in common with his brother mini- 
sters everywhere.” He effectively points 
up the fact that the problems that the 
minister faces are primarily “human prob- 
lems.” ° 

The author is at his best in his sensi- 
tive appreciation of the dignity of small 
worshiping groups of people. ‘The rural 
parish is too glorious, its people too fine 
and important, to be used as mere step- 
Pping-stones to ‘better’ churches.” 

With freshness and flashes of humor he 
restates the function of the preacher in 
the presence of his receptive people. While 
he warns against the minister who is 
“Jong on noise and short in spirit” he 
vigorously defends the value of the spoken 
word, Through this avenue the minister 
is to lift the vision of his people, interpret 
great values, give them spiritual vitality 
and bring them to commitment. 

In my opinion the book would have 
been enhanced by more brevity. The 
sections on new tools and special days is 
largely a reworking of familiar material. 
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New York, 
19ota, 158 pi 


This book could be profitably read by 
many persons, especially the lay helpers 
in the country parish. 

Harotp W. HeckMAn 


The Family Fun Book 


By Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 
York, Association Press, 1953. 
$2.95. 


Here is a refreshing book for everyone 
interested in big and little people and the 
art of living with them joyously. 


It contains suggestions for handicrafts, 
for getting fun out of humdrum tasks, 
having fun on rainy days, on sick days, in 
the living room, kitchen, at the table, in 
the back yard, on camping trips, at special 
parties and family nights at church. Play- 
ing together will help them to grow “in 
knowledge about themselves, about people 
and about their world.” 

Lypia TouRANGEAU 


New 
188 p. 


Folk Party Fun 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer. New York, 
Association Press, 1954. 299 p. $3.95. 


This party book is fun even to read, 
but reading isn’t enough. The urge to 
try out some of the ideas is overwhelming; 
for instance, the Shrove Tuesday Pancake 
Party, the Hawaiian Style Beach Supper, 
the Mexican Swim Party. Refreshments 
are an important element of all the parties, 
and recipes are given for many traditional 
foreign dishes. 

This book would be valuable for family 
use at home as well as for church and 
community groups. The indexing - is 
admirable: games, songs and dances, with 
age range indicated; recipes; and parties 
by seasons, special days, and national 
background. Specific suggestions of re- 
cordings and film strips and of sources 
for arts and crafts material, folk tales, food 
specialties, favors, etc. are another helpful 
feature. 

ELLEN Lunp 


Abingdon Party Parade 


By Bernice Hogan. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1954. 158 p. $1.95. 


Games of Many Nations 

By E. O. Harbin. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1954. 160 p. $1.95. 

Abingdon Party Parade contains several 
original party plans, along with some 
familiar ones. It is well organized to help 
a person or a committee plan and carry 
through a successful party. Special at- 


tention is given to parties for the month 
and for red-letter days through the year. 
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sized groups made up of those who are 
twelve years of age or older. Explicit 
directions for playing the games are given, 
along with several explanatory diagrams. 
An interesting feature of the book is the 
information about some of the games 
which are played with variation in several 
countries. 

Imo R. Foster 


The Life Story of Jesus 

By Clark Smith Beardslee. 
N.Y., Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc., 
16 p. 

In this brief book, first published in 
1910, the author has attempted to com- 
press the story of the life of Jesus. Only 
the bare facts can be given; these are sup- 
plemented by Scripture references printed 
on the side of the page. The material is 
of some value for one who wishes a brief, 
running account of the events in The Life 
Story of Jesus. 


Buffalo, 
1953. 


J- SHA 


On Eagles’ Wings 

By Arthur E. Southon. McGraw: Hill 
Book Co., 1954. 296 p. $3.50. 

On Eagles’ Wings is a retelling of the 
story of Moses up to the passage of the 
children of Israel through the Red Sea. 
The miracles are explained as natural 
phenomena. Though imaginative, it is 
faithful to the biblical narrative. The 
veneration of Moses and the obvious par- 
allels to the coming of the Messiah may 
disturb some readers. 

L. McC. 


Sand Against the Wind 

By Lewis Arnold. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1954. 379 p. $3.75. 

A novel well worth reading. Here is 
dramatically drawn the fierce struggle be- 
tween evil and good within the life of a 
strong character who finally rises above 
her perverseness by following the divine 
call to a life of sacrificial service. The set- 
ting is in Catholic France. 

Peas, 


The Beatitudes 

By Hugh Martin. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 92 p. $1. 

This little book goes into the Beatitudes 
in great detail; the same things might 
have been in fewer words. However, the 
epilogue, “Portrait of a Christian” is a 
fine description of a Christian according 
to the Beatitudes, well worth using in a 
worship service. 

E. T. 


In Every Corner Sing 
By Helen Pfatteicher. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 214 p. $2.50. 
Brief factual treatments of a large num- 
ber of hymns and tunes, containing also 
comments on their authors and composers. 
L. W. 
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By Arthur W. Munk. The basic 
thesis of this new book is that an 


idealistic and realistic liberalism is 
the best answer to the great ques- 
tions of life to which reasonable 
answers must be found for meaning- 
ful and creative living. $2.75 


CHURCH WOMEN 

IN THE SCHEME OF 
| THINGS by Mossie All- 

man Wyker. From a re- 
nowned speaker and ad- 
ministrator comes this 
book discussing how 
women can achieve 
without being militant, 
why the church is los- 
ing women able to serve 
at policy-making levels, 
church women and ordi- 
nation; etc. $2.00 


By Hetas T. Toner. A new com- 
panion book to Little Prayers for 
Personal Poise. It is composed of 
62 meditations for daily spiritual in- 
ventory to reveal the unsuspected re- 


sources waiting to enrich life. The 
author portrays people, situations 
and Bible stories. $1.25 


At your bookstore or 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


What's 


Happening? 


Call to 23rd International 
Sunday School Convention 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Although the date 
is still a year distant, the Call has gone 
out for attendance upon the next great 


International Sunday School Convention 


This was voted by the General toard of 
the National Council of Churches meet- 
ing in Evanston, Illinois on May 19, 1954. 
The text of the Call, which may be copied 
by other papers, is as follows: 


“Come up, fellow teachers, to the Con- 
vention, with strong faith; and let us quit 
ourselves like men and Christians.” 

These stirring words in 1832 brought 
laymen and ministers to the first national 
Sunday School Convention held on the 
American continent. From fourteen states 
and territories they gathered in New 
York City to learn how to make the Gos- 
pel more effective for their day. , 

Standing in direct line of succession 
is the Twenty-Third International Sun- 
day School Convention, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 27-31, 1955. This 
Convention is sponsored by the Division 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, together with the 
Department of Christian Education of the 
Canadian Council of Churches 


Its theme: “Home and Church— 
TEACH CHRIST NOW!” 


Its purpose: That every person attend- 
ing may become a better Christian, a 
more discerning teacher, and a more cap- 
able leader and witness for Christ. 

Its participants: 10,000 church school 
teachers and officers, youth leaders, par- 
ents, and other workers in Christian edu- 
cation. 

Its goal: That these persons shall re- 
turn to their churches in the United 
States and Canada more competent, com- 
mitted and witnessing teachers, and ready 
also to spread the gospel of Christ to those 
not now reached by our church schools. 

The ministry of lay Christain teaching 
is a unique force through which, in our 
American and Canadian churches, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ becomes effective 
in the lives of succeeding generations. 
These lay persons—parents, teachers, and 
others—need an increased sense of be- 
longing to a great enterprise, continent- 
wide in scope, carried on by the sacrificial 
devotion of thousands of consecrated lead- 
ers in every one of the churches. 

Our nations need the churches. Our 
churches need the Sunday schools. Our 
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Sunday schools need competent, com- 
mitted and witnessing teachers. Our 
homes need strengthening and direction. 

We therefore call upon all people work- 
ing in their churches, in their interde- 
nominational councils, in youth organiza- 
tions, and with children in their homes, 
to respond to the call for the 23rd Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention. We 
pray that God will richly bless the Con- 
vention and all those who become a part 
of it in order that home and church, 
working faithfully together, may learn to 
teach Christ and to do His will. 

As our forefathers did a century and a 
quarter ago, so we send out our call: 


“COME UP, FELLOW TEACHERS, 
TO THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
WITH STRONG FAITH, AND LET 
US QUIT OURSELVES LIKE MEN 
AND CHRISTIANS.” 


Start Planning to 
Attend the Convention 


CHICAGO, Ill—Now, at the begin- 
ning of the 1954-55 church school year, is 
the time to look ahead and plan to attend 
the 23rd International Sunday School 
Convention, July 27-31, 1955, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Call to the Convention ap- 
pears above. Be sure to read it! 

The full-time registration fee for the 
Convention is only $7.50, to encourage the 
attendance of both present and _prospec- 
tive teachers and leaders. This fee en- 
titles delegates to the Convention packet, 
badge, and admission to all sessions and 
exhibits. The one-day registration is $2.50, 
and the charge per session is $1.00. 

Registration goals have been accepted 
by the more than thirty denominations 
and by the many councils of churches co- 
operating in the Convention planning. 

Distribution of publicity materials for 
the Convention has begun. Two hundred 
thousand attractive two-color fliers have 
been shipped to denominational and coun- 


cil headquarters. Four-color posters, 14”x : 


17”, will be available late this fall. Regis- 
tration forms are printed and ready for 
distribution. Requests for these materials 
may be directed to your denominational 
headquarters, state, provincial, and city 
council of churches, or to the 23rd Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention Head- 
quarters, 79 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Tlinois. 


News about the Convention will be car- 
ried in future issues of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, and other 
periodicals. A special release, CONVEN- 
TION BRIEFS, is issued from Conven- 
tion Headquarters, reporting up-to-the 
minute developments related to the Con- 
vention. Copies are available on indi- 
vidual request. 


Christian Colleges 
Plan New Study 


CHICAGO, Ill—A _ four-year study 
dealing with a long-term strategy for 
Christian colleges was one of the results 
of the first Quadrennial Convocation of 
Christian Colleges, held at Denison Uni- 
versity June 20-24. This will be under 
the direction of the Department of Chris- 
tian Institutions of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, National 
Council of Churches. Some of the judg- 
ments to be sought are: location of addi- 
tional Protestant colleges; possibilities of 
institutional specialization; cooperative 
curriculum building; use of personnel and 
use of physical facilities; relationships with 
federal and state governments, etc. 


In addition, the Convocation approved 
the conducting this Fall of a series of 
regional convocations at various campuses, 
with leadership drawn from the delegates 
to the national convocation. The chal- 
lenge of the convocation will be thus car- 
ried to the colleges: that students, faculty 
and administrators should each take re- 
sponsibility for making his college a com- 
munity of persons engaged in the search 
for truth. Also, each Christian college 
“must be a community of the mind and a 
laboratory in social responsibility in which 
commitment to Christ is central.” 


Cincinnati Rates 


Comic Books 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — The Cincin- 
nati Committee on Evaluation of Comic 
Books has been reviewing and evaluating 
comic books since 1948. Each year it 
prints a list of books rated for reading 
by children and young teen-agers. The 
1954 list, now available, lists 386 mag- 
azines. Of these the committee finds no 
objection to 148, some to 70; objects to 
122, and finds 36 very objectionable. 

This service is given with no remuner- 
ation by a group of people in Cincinnati, 
of whom the Rev. Jesse L. MurRELL is 
chairman. The Committee’s purposes are: 
to help the readers of the books formulate 
critical judgment; and to seek the cooper- 
ation of the publishers in lifting the level 
of the comics. The committee has formu- 
lated 36 possible characteristics of the 
comics which must be considered in their 
evaluation. 

Those who desire further information 
or printed materials on this subject may 
address The Committee on Evaluation of 
Comic Books, Box 1486, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. Single copies of the list of evaluated 
magazines are 5c, quantities of 5 to 99 
are 3c, and quantities of 100 and up are 
2t4c each. 
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Wanted: Full time Children’s Work- 
er for Evangelical United Brethren 
Church at Dayton, Ohio. Send refer- 
ences and communications to Har- 
vey C. Hahn, Pastor, Otterbein E. 
U. B. Church, 111 Xenia Ave., Day- 
ton 10, Ohio. 


WANTED: 

An experienced woman Director of Chris- 
tian Education for a church of 2,400 with 
excellent educational facilities in suburban 


Washington, D. C. State age, education, ex- 
perience, references. Salary $3,900. Address: 


Metropolitan Memorial Methodist Church, 
Nebraska and New Mexico Avenues, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Personals 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Rev. Wixzsur C. 
Parry, assistant general secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, was grant- 
ed a Distinguished Service Award from 
the Alumni Association of Chapman Col- 
lege in Los Angeles, California, last June. 
This highest honor given by the alumni, 
is in recognition of his contributions in 
Christian education and administration. 
Dr. Parry’s son, Wlbur, Jr., was president 
of last year’s graduating class at Chap- 
man, and is entering Yale Divinity School 
this fall. 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Dnr. B. Juyian Smiru, 
who has been General Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church for al- 
most 20 years, was elected as the 27th 
Bishop of the Church on May 13, 1954. 
Dr. Smith serves on the General Assembly 
of the Division of Christian Education as 
a denominational representative, and is 
a member of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on the Commission on General Chris- 
tian Education. He is also a member of 
the Committee on the Uniform Series. 


Dr. Smith’s successor is Dr. L. Q. 
Brown, pastor of the St. John’s C.M.E. 
Church in Washington, D.C. and former 
Presiding Elder of the Washington Dis- 
trict. Dr. Brown attended Howard Uni- 
versity and has an M.A. from Harvard 
University. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. How- 
ARD W. Yoper, LL.D., has recently be- 
come Executive Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America. Dr. 
Yoder has been a Methodist missionary 
in Peru, Panama and Bolivia during the 
past twenty-five years. . 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Miss Leia An- 
DERSON, national student work director of 
the YWCA and a leader in the coopera- 
tive church movement for many years, 
has assumed her duties as assistant gen- 
eral secretary for program, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, She will have responsi- 
bility for coordinating the activities of the 
multiple units of the Council. Miss An- 
derson has been an active worker in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and 
in the World Council of Churches. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. R. Nor- 
RIS WILSON, associate minister and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Missions Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
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has been named executive director of 
Church World Service. He will succeed 
Dr. Wynn C.. FarrFretp when Dr. Fair- 
field retires on December 31. Church 
World Service is the branch of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches which con- 
ducts a program of reconstruction, relief 
and inter-church aid. Last year U.S. 
church groups through CWS sent emerg- 
ency relief materials totaling more than 
28,000,000 pounds, valued at close to 
$10,000,000, to distressed areas around 
the world. 

Miss Hreten McKay Day has also 
joined the staff of Church World Service 
as executive assistant for community re- 
lations of the Immigration Services unit. 
She will direct the program which pro- 
vides for the placement with American 
families of children coming from war- 
torn countries. Miss Day, daughter of the 
Rev. Albert E. Day, is a social worker 
and a specialist in the field of child and 
immigrant welfare. 


Rev. T. L. Rynder Dies 


TOLEDO, Ohio — The Rev. THEo- 
pore Lee Rynoper, for 39 years executive 
secretary of the Toledo Sunday School 
Association, died on April 5 at the age 
of 80. 

As a young Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Rynder spent several years as Sunday 
school field worker in Crawford and Mer- 
cy Counties, Pennsylvania. He also did 
special field work for the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath School Association and for the 
Ohio Sunday School Association. He 
taught misisons for two years in Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., and was minister 
of Presbyterian Churches in Washington, 
D.C. and in Plain City, Ohio. 

In 1915 Mr. Rynder was elected head 
of the Toledo Sunday school organization, 
then known as the Lucas County Sunday 
School Association. Under his long lead- 
ership the Association developed many de- 
partments of work, chiefly the Toledo 
Training School and the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools. 

Mr. Rynder was on committees of the 
old International Sunday School Associ- 
ation and continued his fellowship in the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, being active through the years in the 
City Executives’ Section. 

In 1928 Mr. Rynder was ordained to 
the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. Rynder, herself prominent 
in Toledo missionary circles and co-work- 
er with her husband, survives him, as do 
a son and three grandchildren. 


Dean Willard L. Sperry Dies 


BOSTON, Mass.—The Rev. Dr. Wi- 
LARD L. Sperry, dean of the Harvard 
University Divinity School, died on May 
15 at the age of 72. He had planned to 
resign July 1. Long recognized as one 
of the nation’s outstanding Protestant 
clergymen, he was author of several books, 
including Jesus, Then and Now. He gave 
the Lyman Beecher and many other se- 
ries of lectures. Since 1938 he had been 
a member of the Standard Bible Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Churches, 
as a scholar in English Literature and 
religious education, 


"Carpenter of 
Brooklyn” Dies 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. J. 
Henry CARPENTER, 61, executive secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of New York since 
1932, died suddenly on June 16 of a 
heart attack. For years he had been 
known as “Carpenter of Brooklyn” in 
many countries of the world. 

Dr. Carpenter was graduated from Col- 
gate University in 1917. He received the 
M.A. in religious education from Boston 
University in 1924, and an honorary Doc- 
tor of Education from New York Uni- 
versity in 1937, 

Dr. Carpenter spent 37 years in active 
ecumenical service. When he was 17 he 
started as a volunteer worker in the Mad- 
ison County, New York, Sunday School 
Association and from 1913 to 1917 was 
the paid worker for the Association. Dur- 
ing the first World War he served in the 
YMCA. In 1919-20 he was on the staff 
of the Interchurch World Movement. La- 
ter he became director of religious edu- 
cation in churches in Massachusetts and 
then director of the Albany division of 
the New York State Council. During this 
period he was also summer manager of 
Geneva Point Camp, Lake Winnipesaukee. 
From 1926 to 1932 he was Director of Re- 
ligious Education for the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration, and since that time was its ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Dr. Carpenter was continuously active 
in organizations of employed council per- 
sonnel and president of the Association 
of Council Secretaries in 1946-47. He 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. 

He traveled with Toyohiko Kagawa on 
the latter’s first tour of the United States 
and also went with him to Europe, visiting 
cooperatives. Thus began his long friend- 
ship with Kagawa and the formation of 
the Kagawa National Committee which 
raises money for Kagawa’s work. In 1942, 
at the request of the State Department 
and as a personal envoy of the President, 
he spent six months in India and China 
as a special educational representative. 

Dr. Carpenter is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 


Rev. Fim Murra Dies 


BOSTON, Mass.—The Rev. Fim Mur- 
RA, prominent minister and editor of the 
Advent Christian Church, died on May 
15, 1954 at the age of 80. For nine years 
he was Educational Secretary for the 
American Advent Mission Society and 
for four years Manager of the Advent 
Christian Publication Society. From 1919- 
1928 he was Editor of Our Hope and Life 
in Christ and Manager of the Western 
Advent Christian Publication Association. 
For 14 years his weekly “Observations” 
appeared in the Present Truth Messenger, 
and he wrote weekly Sunday school les- 
son notes for many years. From 1948- 
1953 he was representative for his de- 
nomination on the Committee on the 
Uniform Series, National Council of 
Churches. 
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Specialist in 
performance! 


Only Bell & Howell could give you an 
instrument so well crafted to fit your par- 
ticular teaching needs. The Filmosound 
Specialist—202 magnetic or 285 standard 
—gives you new ease of operation with 
simplified controls. Jeweled parts insure 
steadiness and continuous sharp, clear pic- 
tures. You'll get 400% longer life, too, from 
this sturdy audio-visual equipment de- 
signed for hard use every day..Let your 
Bell & Howell Special Representative show 
you the many advantages you gain when 
you use the finest. 


Specialist in 
et 
rvice! 
y service 


Bell & Howell’s Special Representatives 
are more than skilled maintenance men. 
Each is a specialist, not only in selling and 
servicing your audio-visual equipment, but 


in planning effective sound-movie pro- ™ 
grams. Take advantage of superior service; — 


contact your Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative today—see how he can help make 
your audio-visual operations pay off in 
sales, in education, in training. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


ERVICE ! 
aan <e 


Bell & Howell, Dept. C 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago, Ili. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the name of 
my Special Representative and complete information 
on sound movie equipment. 


ORGANIZATION_______ ee Fe ee = ss 


ADDRESS. a — pera ss —-: 


ll -._—_ZONE_____-__ STATE sae eee ee 


makers of the world’s finest motion picture equipment 
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CAREERS FOR YOU 


Erma Paul Ferrari 


“Practical and recent information on 
kinds of jobs, how to choose one, how to 
find out more about it, how to prepare for 
it, how to get the job and how to keep it.” 


—Concern. Cloth, $2; Paper, $1 


WORSHIP SERVICES 

FOR LIFE PLANNING 

Alice A. Bays 
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young people must make.”—Christian Cen- 
tury. 


“Superb.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. $2.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Ruth Schroeder 

“Will render a vast service to any pastor 


and every young people’s group.” —United 
Church Observer. 


“Exceptionally fine.”—Church Manage- 
ment. $2.50 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
IN THE CHURCHES 
John Q. Schisler 


_ The nature, scope, and purpose of re- 
ligious education in the local church today. 

“A grand job in a most important area.” 
—Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


STORY SERMONS 
FOR JUNIORS 


Alice Geer Kelsey 
37 inspiring stories. 


“One of the finest collections of 
stories for juniors that this reviewer 
has discovered in many years of des- 
perate searching.”—Church Manage- 
ment. $2 


A THEOLOGY FOR 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Henry David Gray 


“It compresses much truth into 
small compass . . . it is intellectually 
vigorous and spiritually authentic .. . 
It will bring light to many who want 
to know what Christianity is all 
about.” —Georgia Harkness. $1.50 


GREAT ART AND 
CHILDREN'S 
WORSHIP 


Jean Louise Smith 


‘A very usable book for teachers 
interested in the exciting possibilities 
of good art for children.”—Baptist 
Leader. 

Includes 24 sample worship pro- 
grams. ILLUSTRATED. $2.5 


TALKS TO YOUTH 


Gordon C. Speer, Editor 


“18 talks by such men as G. Ray 
Jordan, Father Edward J. Flanagan, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Rabbi Emanuel 
Gamoran, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Dan- 
iel A. Poling . . . and others.”— 


Christian-Evangelist. $1.75 


e 
e 
YOUR LIFE COUNTS 
Hoover Rupert, Editor 
These 14 challenging messages show 


young people today how to make their lives 
fruitful and effective—how to make them 
count in service to God and humanity. $1.75 


TOMORROW IS 
YOURS 


Orva Lee Ice 


“For the man whose ministry brings him — 
in touch with youth; for the parent who | 
wishes to suggest worthwhile matters to a 
boy or girl; for young people themselves.” 
—Maritime Baptist. 2 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Richard K. Morton 


121. prayers arranged in eight groups— 
for private worship and for use in gather- 
ings of youth. 

“A high vision of Christian life.”—Mich- 
igan Christian Advocate. $1.50 


TO MEET THE DAY 


Virginia Church and 
Francis C. Ellis 


118 sparkling devotional readings for 
teen-age youth to use privately, in family 
worship, or in youth groups—and for adults 
to use in the guidance of youth. $1.75 
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